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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Berlin Crisis 


REPORT TO THE NATION BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY! 


Seven weeks ago tonight I returned from Eu- 
rope to report on my meeting with Premier Khru- 
shchev and the others.2. His grim warnings about 
the future of the world, his aide memoire on 
Berlin,’ his subsequent speeches and threats which 
he and his agents have launched, and the increase 
in the Soviet military budget that he has an- 
nounced have all prompted a series of decisions by 
the administration and a series of consultations 
with the members of the NATO organization. In 
Berlin, as you recall, he intends to bring to an end, 
through a stroke of the pen, first, our legal rights 
to be in West Berlin and, secondly, our ability to 
make good on our commitment to the 2 million 
free people of that city. That we cannot permit. 

We are clear about what must be done—and we 
intend to doit. I want to talk frankly with you 
tonight about the first steps that we shall take. 
These actions will require sacrifice on the part of 
many of our citizens. More will be required in 
the future. They will require, from all of us, 
courage and perseverance in the years to come. 
But if we and our allies act out of strength and 
unity of purpose—with calm determination and 
steady nerves, using restraint in our words as well 
as our weapons—I am hopeful that both peace and 
freedom will be sustained. 

The immediate threat to free men is in West 
Berlin. But that isolated outpost is not an iso- 


2 Delivered from the White House by television and 
radio on July 25 (White House press release; as-delivered 
text). 

* BULLETIN of June 26, 1961, p. 991. 

*¥or a statement of July 19 by President Kennedy, a 
U.S. note of July 17 to the Soviet Union, and the Soviet 
aide memoire of June 4, see ibid., Aug. 7, 1961, p. 223. 
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lated problem. The threat is worldwide. Our 
effort must be equally wide and strong and not be 
obsessed by any single manufactured crisis. We 
face a challenge in Berlin, but there is also a chal- 
lenge in southeast Asia, where the borders are less 
guarded, the enemy harder to find, and the danger 
of communism less apparent to those who have so 
little. We face a challenge in our own hemisphere 
and indeed wherever else the freedom of human 
beings is at stake. 

Let me remind you that the fortunes of war 
and diplomacy left the free people of West Berlin 
in 1945 110 miles behind the Iron Curtain. This 
map * makes very clear the problem that we face. 
The white is West Germany, the East is the area 
controlled by the Soviet Union; and as you can 
see from the chart, West Berlin is 110 miles with- 
in the area which the Soviets now dominate— 
which is immediately controlled by the so-called 
East German regime. 

We are there as a result of our victory over Nazi 
Germany, and our basic rights to be there deriving 
from that victory include both our presence in 
West Berlin and the enjoyment of access across 
East Germany. These rights have been repeat- 
edly confirmed and recognized in special agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union. Berlin is not a part 
of East Germany, but a separate territory under 
the control of the allied powers. Thus our rights 
there are clear and deep-rooted. But in addition 
to those rights is our commitment to sustain—and 
defend, if need be—the opportunity for more than 
2 million people to determine their own future and 
choose their own way of life. 


* See p. 269. 





Determination To Maintain Rights in Berlin 


Thus our presence in West Berlin, and our access 
thereto, cannot be ended by any act of the Soviet 
Government. The NATO shield was long ago ex- 
tended to cover West Berlin, and we have given our 
word that an attack in that city will be regarded as 
an attack upon us all. 

For West Berlin, lying exposed 110 miles inside 
East Germany, surrounded by Soviet troops and 
close to Soviet supply lines, has many roles. It is 
more than a showcase of liberty, a symbol, an is- 
land of freedom in a Communist sea. It is even 
more than a link with the free world, a beacon of 
hope behind the Iron Curtain, an escape hatch for 
refugees. 

West Berlin is all of that. But above all it has 
now become, as never before, the great testing place 
of Western courage and will, a focal point where 
our solemn commitments, stretching back over the 
years since 1945, and Soviet ambitions now meet in 
basic confrontation. 

It would be a mistake for others to look upon 
Berlin, because of its location, as a tempting tar- 
get. The United States is there, the United King- 
dom and France are there, the pledge of NATO 
is there, and the people of Berlin are there. It is 
as secure, in that sense, as the rest of us, for we 
cannot separate its safety from our own. 

I hear it said that West Berlin is militarily un- 
tenable. And so was Bastogne. And so, in fact, 
was Stalingrad. Any dangerous spot is tenable if 
men—brave men—will make it so. 

We do not want to fight, but we have fought 
before. And others in earlier times have made 
the same dangerous mistake of assuming that the 
West was too selfish and too soft and too divided 
to resist invasions of freedom in other lands. 
Those who threaten to unleash the forces of war on 
a dispute over West Berlin should recall the words 
of the ancient philosopher: “A man who causes 
fear cannot be free from fear.” 

We cannot and will not permit the Communists 
to drive us out of Berlin, either gradually or by 
force. For the fulfillment of our pledge to that 
city is essential to the morale and security of West- 
ern Germany, to the unity of Western Europe, and 
to the faith of the entire free world. Soviet strat- 
egy has long been aimed not merely at Berlin but 
at dividing and neutralizing all of Europe, forcing 
us back to our own shores. We must meet our oft- 
stated pledge to the free peoples of West Berlin— 
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and maintain our rights and their safety, even in 
the face of force—in order to maintain the confi- 
dence of other free peoples in our word and our 
resolve. Thestrength of the alliance on which our 


security depends is dependent in turn on our will- 
ingness to meet our commitments to them. 


Preparations To Defend the Peace 


So long as the Communists insist that they are 
preparing to end by themselves unilaterally our 
rights in West Berlin and our commitments to its 
people, we must be prepared to defend those rights 
and those commitments. We will at all times be 
ready to talk, if talk will help. But we must also 
be ready to resist with force, if force is used upon 
us. Either alone would fail. Together, they can 
serve the cause of freedom and peace. 

The new preparations that we shall make to de- 
fend the peace are part of the long-term buildup in 
our strength which has been under way since Janu- 
ary. They are based on our needs to meet a world- 
wide threat, on a basis which stretches far beyond 
the present Berlin crisis. Our primary purpose is 
neither propaganda nor provocation—but prep- 
aration. 

A first need is to hasten progress toward the mili- 
tary goals which the North Atlantic allies have set 
for themselves. In Europe today nothing less will 
suffice. We will put even greater resources into 
fulfilling those goals, and we look to our allies to 
do the same. 

The supplementary defense buildups that I 
asked from the Congress in March and May have 
already started moving us toward these and our 
other defense goals. They included an increase in 
the size of the Marine Corps, improved readiness of 
our reserves, expansion of our air- and sealift, and 
stepped-up procurement of needed weapons, am- 
munition, and other items. To insure a continu- 
ing invulnerable capacity to deter or destroy any 
aggressor, they provided for the strengthening of 
our missile power and for putting 50 percent of our 
B-52 and B-47 bombers on a ground alert which 
would send them on their way with 15 minutes’ 
warning. 

These measures must be speeded up, and still 
others must now be taken. We must have sea- 
and airlift capable of moving our forces quickly 
and in large numbers to any part of the world. 

But even more importantly, we need the capa- 
bility of placing in any critical area at the appro- 
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priate time a force which, combined with those of 
our allies, is large enough to make clear our deter- 
mination and our ability to defend our rights at all 
costs and to meet all levels of aggressor pressure 
with whatever levels of force are required. We 
intend to have a wider choice than humiliation or 
all-out nuclear action. 

While it is unwise at this time either to call up 
or send abroad excessive numbers of these troops 
before they are needed, let me make it clear that I 
intend to take, as time goes on, whatever steps are 
necessary to make certain that such forces can be 
deployed at the appropriate time without lessening 
our ability to meet our commitments elsewhere. 

Thus, in the days and months ahead, I shall not 
hesitate to ask the Congress for additional meas- 
ures or exercise any of the Executive powers that 
I possess to meet this threat to peace. Everything 
essential to the security of freedom must be done; 
and if that should require more men, or more taxes, 
or more controls, or other new powers, I shall not 
hesitate to ask them. The measures proposed to- 
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day will be constantly studied, and altered as nec- 
essary. But while we will not let panic shape our 
policy, neither will we permit timidity to direct 
our program. 

Accordingly I am now taking the following 
steps: 

(1) I am tomorrow requesting of the Congress 
for the current fiscal year an additional $3,247,000,- 
000 of appropriations for the Armed Forces. 

(2) To fill out our present Army divisions and 
to make more men available for prompt deploy- 
ment, I am requesting an increase in the Army’s 
total authorized strength from 875,000 to approxi- 
mately 1 million men. 

(3) I am requesting an increase of 29,000 and 
63,000 men, respectively, in the active-duty 
strength of the Navy and the Air Force. 

(4) To fulfill these manpower needs, I am 
ordering that our draft calls be doubled and 
tripled in the coming months; I am asking the 
Congress for authority to order to active duty 
certain ready reserve units and individual re- 
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servists and to extend tours of duty; and, under 
that authority, I am planning to order to active 
duty a number of air transport squadrons and 
Air Nationa] Guard tactical air squadrons to give 
us the airlift capacity and protection that we need. 
Other reserve forces will be called up when needed. 

(5) Many ships and planes once headed for re- 
tirement are to be retained or reactivated, increas- 
ing our airpower tactically and our sealift, airlift, 
and antisubmarine warfare capability. In addi- 
tion, our strategic air power will be increased by 
delaying the deactivation of B-47 bombers. 

(6) Finally, some $1.8 billion—about half of 
the total sum—is needed for the procurement of 
nonnuclear weapons, ammunition, and equipment. 

The details on all these requests will be pre- 
sented to the Congress tomorrow. Subsequent 
steps will be taken to suit subsequent needs. Com- 
parable efforts for the common defense are being 
discussed with our NATO allies. For their com- 
mitment and interest are as precise as our own. 

And let me add that I am well aware of the fact 
that many American families will bear the burden 
of these requests. Studies or careers will be in- 
terrupted ; husbands and sons will be called away ; 
incomes in some cases will be reduced. But these 
are burdens which must be borne if freedom is 


to be defended. Americans have willingly borne 
them before, and they will not flinch from the 
task now. 


A New Start on Civil Defense 


We have another sober responsibility. To recog- 
nize the possibilities of nuclear war in the missile 
age without our citizens’ knowing what they 
should do and where they should go if bombs 
begin to fall would be a failure of responsibility. 
In May I pledged a new start on civil defense. 
Last week I assigned, on the recommendation of 
the Civil Defense Director, basic responsibility for 
this program to the Secretary of Defense, to make 
certain it is administered and coordinated with 
our continental defense efforts at the highest 
civilian level. Tomorrow I am requesting of the 
Congress new funds for the following immediate 
objectives: to identify and mark space in existing 
structures—public and private—that could be used 
for fallout shelters in case of attack ; to stock those 
shelters with food, water, first-aid kits, and other 
minimum essentials for survival; to increase their 
capacity; to improve our air-raid warning and 
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fallout detection systems, including a new house- 
hold warning system which is now under develop- 
ment; and to take other measures that will be 
effective at an early date to save millions of lives 
if needed. 

In the event of an attack, the lives of those 
families which are not hit in a nuclear blast and 
fire can still be saved—if they can be warned to 
take shelter and 7f that shelter is available. We 
owe that kind of insurance to our families—and to 
our country. In contrast to our friends in Europe, 
the need for this kind of protection is new to our 
shores. But the time to start is now. In the 
coming months I hope to let every citizen know 
what steps he can take without delay to protect 
his family in case of attack. I know that you will 
want to dono less. 


Meeting the Costs 


The addition of $207 million in civil defense 
appropriations brings our total new defense budg- 
et requests to $3.454 billion and a total of $47.5 
billion for the year. This is an increase in the 
defense budget of $6 billion since January and has 
resulted in official estimates of a budget deficit of 
over $5 billion. The Secretary of the Treasury 
and other economic advisers assure me, however, 
that our economy has the capacity to bear this 
new request. 

We are recovering strongly from this year’s re- 
cession. The increase in this last quarter of our 
year of our total national output was greater than 
that for any postwar period of initial recovery. 
And yet wholesale prices are actually lower than 
they were during the recession, and consumer 
prices are only one-fourth of 1 percent higher than 
they were last October. In fact this last quarter 
was the first in 8 years in which our production has 
increased without an increase in the overall-price 
index. And for the first time since the fall of 
1959 our gold position has improved and the dollar 
is more respected abroad. These gains, it should 
be stressed, are being accomplished with budget 
deficits far smaller than those of the 1958 recession. 

This improved business outlook means improved 
revenues; and I intend to submit to the Congress 
in January a budget for the next fiscal year which 
will be strictly in balance. Nevertheless, should 
an increase in taxes be needed—because of events 
in the next few months—to achieve that balance, or 
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The White House announced on July 26 that the 
President on that day had transmitted to Con- 
gress amendments to the 1962 budget for military 
functions of the Department of Defense involving 
an increase of $3,454,600,000. 

The funds requested will provide for additional 
manpower and equipment primarily to improve the 
nonnuclear defense capabilities of our ground forces 
and of the air elements of the Navy and Air Force, 
provide increased air- and sealift, and expand our 
antisubmarine warfare program. In addition they 
will support an invigorated civil-defense program 
designed to lead to adequate protection of our civil- 
ian population from the devastating effects of nu- 
clear attack. 


Military Personnel 

Military personnel, Army 

Military personnel, Navy 

Military personnel, Air Force 
Operation and Maintenance 

Operation and maintenance, Army 
Operation and maintenance, Navy 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force 


Procurement 

Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy 
Other procurement 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

Aircraft procurement, Air Force 

Airlift modernization, Air Force 

Missile procurement, Air Force 

Other procurement, Air Force 

Civil Defense 

Civil defense, Department of Defense 





President Asks Congress To Increase 1962 Budget for Military and Civil-Defense Programs 


These amendments bring the total new obliga- 
tional authority requested for the military functions 
of the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 1962 
to $47,506,113,000. 

Expenditures in the fiscal year 1962 resulting from 
this request are estimated at $2,740,000,000, of which 
$2,600,000,000 is for programs of the Armed Forces 
and $140,000,000 is for civil defense. Total expendi- 
tures for the military functions of the Department 
of Defense in the fiscal year 1962 are now estimated 
at $46,640,000,000. 

Of the additional $3,454,600,000 requested, $751,- 
000,000 is for military personnel, $743,000,000 is for 
operation and maintenance, $1,753,000,000 is for pro- 


curement, and $207,600,000 is for civil defense. 
The specific increases are as follows: 


Original estimate as 
amended 


$3, 202, 000, 000 
2, 600, 000, 000 
4, 033, 000, 000 


3, 322, 000, 000 
2, 721, 000, 000 
4, 377, 000, 000 


2, 012, 000, 000 
2, 192, 000, 000 
704, 000, 000 
203, 000, 000 
2, 989, 000, 000 
298, 000, 000 
2, 792, 000, 000 
1, 002, 000, 000 


Revised estimate 


$3, 697, 000, 000 
2, 692, 000, 000 
4, 197, 000, 000 


380, 600, 000 
2, 800, 800, 000 
1, 124, 100, 000 


207, 600, 000 


Increase 


$495, 000, 000 
92, 000, 000 
164, 000, 000 


394, 000, 000 
184, 000, 000 
165, 000, 000 


552, 000, 000 
543, 600, 000 
165, 400, 000 
67, 000, 000 
211, 500, 000 
82, 600, 000 
8, 800, 000 
122, 100, 000 


207, 600, 000 





because of subsequent defense rises, those increased 
taxes will be requested in January. 

Meanwhile to help make certain that the cur- 
rent deficit is held to a safe level, we must keep 
down all expenditures not thoroughly justified in 
budget requests. The luxury of our current post- 
office deficit must be ended. Costs in military 
procurement will be closely scrutinized—and in 
this effort I welcome the cooperation of the Con- 
gress. The tax loopholes I have specified—on ex- 
pense accounts, overseas income, dividends, inter- 
est, cooperatives, and others—must be closed. 

I realize that no public revenue measure is wel- 
comed by everyone. But I am certain that every 
American wants to pay his fair share and not 
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leave the burden of defending freedom entirely 
to those who bear arms. For we have mortgaged 
our very future on this defense, and we cannot fail 
to meet our responsibility. 


Source of Tension Is Moscow, Not Berlin 


But I must emphasize again that the choice is 
not merely between resistance and retreat, be- 
tween atomic holocaust and surrender. Our peace- 
time military posture is traditionally defensive; 
but our diplomatic posture need not be. Our 
response to the Berlin crisis will not be merely 
military or negative. It will be more than merely 
standing firm. For we do not intend to leave it to 
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others to choose and monopolize the forum and 
the framework of discussion. We do not intend to 
abandon our duty to mankind to seek a peaceful 
solution. 

As signers of the U.N. Charter we shall always 
be prepared to discuss international problems 
with any and all nations that are willing to talk— 
and listen—with reason. If they have proposals, 
not demands, we shall hear them. If they seek 
genuine understanding, not concessions of our 
rights, we shall meet with them. We have pre- 
viously indicated our readiness to remove any 
actual irritants in West Berlin, but the freedom 
of that city is not negotiable. We cannot negotiate 
with those who say, “What’s mine is mine and 
what’s yours is negotiable.” But we are willing 
to consider any arrangement or treaty in Germany 
consistent with the maintenance of peace and 
freedom and with the legitimate security interests 
of all nations. 

We recognize the Soviet Union’s historical con- 
cerns about their security in central and eastern 
Europe after a series of ravaging invasions, and 
we believe arrangements can be worked out. which 
will help to meet those concerns and make it pos- 
sible for both security and freedom to exist in this 
troubled area. 

For it is not the freedom of West Berlin which 
is “abnormal” in Germany today but the situation 
in that entire divided country. If anyone doubts 
the legality ‘of our rights in Berlin, we are ready 
to have it submitted to international adjudication. 
If anyone doubts the extent to which our presence 
is desired by the people of West Berlin, compared 
to East German feelings about their regime, we 
are ready to have that. question submitted to a 
free vote in Berlin and, if possible, among all the 
German people. And let us hear at that time from 
the 214 million refugees who have fled the Com- 
munist regime in East Germany—voting for 
Western-type freedom with their feet. 

The world is not deceived by the Communist 
attempt to label Berlin as a hotbed of war. There 
is peace in Berlin today. The source of world 
trouble and tension is Moscow, not Berlin. And 
if war begins, it will have begun in Moscow and 
not Berlin. 

For the choice of peace or war is largely theirs, 
not ours. It is the Soviets who have stirred up 
this crisis. It is they who are trying to force a 
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change. It is they who have opposed free elections. 
It is they who have rejected an all-German peace 
treaty and the rulings of international law. And 
as Americans know from our history on our own 
old frontier, gun battles are caused by outlaws 
and not by officers of the peace. 

In short, while we are ready to defend our 
interests, we shall also be ready to search for 
peace—in quiet exploratory talks, in formal or in- 
formal meetings. We do not want military con- 
siderations to dominate the thinking of either East 
or West. And Mr. Khrushchev may find that his 
invitation to other nations to join in a meaningless 
treaty may lead to their inviting him to join in the 
community of peaceful men, in abandoning the 
use of force, and in respecting the sanctity of 
agreements. 


A Challenge to All Free Nations 


While all of these efforts go on, we must not be 
diverted from our total responsibilities, from other 
dangers, from other tasks. If new threats in 
Berlin or elsewhere should cause us to weaken our 
program of assistance to the developing nations 
who are also under heavy pressure from the same 
source, or to halt our efforts for realistic disarma- 
ment, or to disrupt or slow down our economy, or 
to neglect the education of our children, then those 
threats will surely be the most successful and least 
costly maneuver in Communist history. For we 
can afford all these efforts, and more—but we 
cannot afford not to meet this challenge. 

And the challenge is not to us alone. It is a 
challenge to every nation which asserts its sover- 
eignty under a system of liberty. It isa challenge 
to all who want a world of free choice. It is a 
special challenge to the Atlantic Community, the 
heartland of human freedom. 

We in the West must move together in building 
military strength. We must consult one another 
more closely than ever before. We must together 
design our proposals for peace and labor together 
as they are pressed at the conference table. And 
together we must share the burdens and the risks 
of this effort. 

The Atlantic Community, as we know it, has 
been built in response to challenge: the challenge 
of European chaos in 1947, of the Berlin blockade 
in 1948, the challenge of Communist aggression in 
Korea in 1950. Now, standing strong and prosper- 
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ous after an unprecedented decade of progress, 
the Atlantic Community will not forget either its 
history or the principles which gave it meaning. 

The solemn vow each of us gave to West Berlin 
in time of peace will not be broken in time of 
danger. If we do not meet our commitments to 
Berlin, where will we later stand? If we are not 
true to our word there, all that we have achieved 
in collective security, which relies on these words, 
will mean nothing. And if there is one path above 
all others to war, it is the path of weakness and 
disunity. 

Today the endangered frontier of freedom runs 
through divided Berlin. We want it to remain 
a frontier of peace. This is the hope of every 
citizen of the Atlantic Community, every citizen 
of Eastern Europe, and, I am confident, every 
citizen of the Soviet Union. For I cannot believe 
that the Russian people, who bravely suffered 
enormous losses in the Second World War, would 
now wish to see the peace upset once more in 
Germany. The Soviet Government alone can 
convert Berlin’s frontier of peace into a pretext for 
war. 

The steps I have indicated tonight are aimed 
at avoiding that war. To sum it all up: We seek 
peace, but we shall not surrender. That is the 
central meaning of this crisis—and the meaning 
of your Government’s policy. 

With your help, and the help of other free men, 
this crisis can be surmounted. Freedom can pre- 
vail, and peace can endure. 


The Need for Courage and Perseverance 


I would like to close with a personal word. 
When I ran for the Presidency of the United 
States, I knew that this country faced serious chal- 
lenges, but I could not realize—nor could any man 
realize who does not bear the burdens of this 
office—how heavy and constant would be those 
burdens. 

Three times in my lifetime our country and 
Europe have been involved in major wars. In 
each case serious misjudgments were made on both 
sides of the intentions of others, which brought 
about great devastation. Now, in the thermo- 
nuclear age, any misjudgment on either side about 
the intentions of the other could rain more devas- 
tation in several hours than has been wrought in 
all the wars of human history. 
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Therefore I, as President and Commander in 
Chief, and all of us as Americans are moving 
through serious days. I shall bear this -responsi- 
bility under our Constitution for the next 3% 
years, but I am sure that we all, regardless of our 
occupations, will do our very best for our country 
and for our cause. For all of us want to see our 
children grow up in a country at peace and in a 
world where freedom endures. 

I know that sometimes we get impatient; we 
wish for some immediate action that would end 
our perils. But I must tell you that there is no 
quick and easy solution. The Communists control 
over a billion people, and they recognize that if 
we should falter their success would be imminent. 

We must look to long days ahead which, if we 
are courageous and persevering, can bring us what 
we all desire. In these days and weeks I ask for 
your help and your advice. I ask for your sug- 
gestions, when you think we could do better. 

All of us, I know, love our country, and we shall 
all do our best to serve it. 

In meeting my responsibilities in these coming 
months as President, I need your good will and 
your support—and above all, your prayers. 


Communication Satellite Policy 
Statement by President Kennedy 


White House press release dated July 24 


Science and technology have progressed to such 
a degree that communication through the use of 
space satellites has become possible. Through this 
country’s leadership, this competence should be 
developed for global benefit at the earliest prac- 
ticable time. 

To accomplish this practical objective, in- 
creased resources must be devoted to the task and 
a coordinated national policy should guide the use 
of those resources in the public interest. Con- 
sequently, on May 25, 1961, I asked the Congress 
for additional funds to accelerate the use of space 
satellites for worldwide communications.* Also, 
on June 15, I asked the Vice President to have 
the Space Council make the necessary studies and 
policy recommendations for the optimum develop- 
ment and operation of such a system.? This has 


* BULLETIN of June 12, 1961, p. 903. 
? Tbid., July 17, 1961, p. 115. 





been done. The primary guideline for the prepa- 
ration of such recommendations was that public 
interest objectives be given the highest priority. 

I again invite all nations to participate in a 
communication satellite system, in the interest of 
world peace and closer brotherhood among 
peoples throughout the world. 

The present status of the communication satel- 
lite programs, both civil and military, is that of 
research and development. To date, no arrange- 
ments between the Government and private indus- 
try contain any commitments as to an operational 
system. 


A. Policy of Ownership and Operation 

Private ownership and operation of the U.S. 
portion of the system is favored, provided that 
such ownership and operation meet the following 
policy requirements: 


1. New and expanded international communi- 
cations services be made available at the earliest 
practicable date; 

2. Make the system global in coverage so as to 
provide efficient communication service through- 
out the whole world as soon as technically feas- 
ible, including service where individual portions 


of the coverage are not profitable; 

3. Provide opportunities for foreign participa- 
tion through ownership or otherwise, in the com- 
munications satellite system; 

4. Nondiscriminatory use of and equitable ac- 
cess to the system by present and future author- 
ized communications carriers; 

5. Effective competition, such as competitive 
bidding, in the acquisition of equipment used in 
the system ; 

6. Structure of ownership or control which will 
assure maximum possible competition ; 

7. Full compliance with antitrust legislation 
and with the regulatory controls of the Govern- 
ment; 

8. Development of an economical system, the 
benefits of which will be reflected in overseas 
communication rates. 


B. Policy of Government Responsibility 


In addition to its regulatory responsibilities, 
the U.S. Government will: 


1. Conduct and encourage research and develop- 
ment to advance the state of the art and to give 
maximum assurance of rapid and continuous 
scientific and technological progress; 

2. Conduct or maintain supervision of inter- 
national agreements and negotiations; 

8. Control all launching of U.S. spacecraft ; 

4, Make use of the commercial system for gen- 
eral governmental purposes and establish separate 
communications satellite systems when required to 
meet unique Government needs which cannot, in 
the national interest, be met by the commercial 
system ; 

5. Assure the effective use of the radiofrequency 
spectrum ; 

6. Assure the ability to discontinue the elec- 
tronic functioning of satellites when required in 
the interest of communication efficiency and effec- 
tiveness ; 

7. Provide technical assistance to newly de- 
veloping countries in order to help attain an 
effective global system as soon as practicable; 

8. Examine with other countries the most con- 
structive role for the United Nations, including 
the ITU [International Telecommunication Un- 
ion], in international space communications. 


C. Coordination 


T have asked the full cooperation of all agencies 
of the Government in the vigorous implementa- 
tion of the policies stated herein. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Council will provide con- 
tinuing policy coordination and will also have 
responsibility for recommending to me any actions 
needed to achieve full and prompt compliance 
with the policy. With the guidelines provided 
here, I am anxious that development of this new 
technology to bring the farthest corner of the 
globe within reach by voice and visual communi- 
cation, fairly and equitably available for use, 
proceed with all possible promptness. 
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Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of July 27 


Press release 535 dated July 27 


Secretary Rusk: Since I suspect you will 
have quite a few questions on a number of things 
today, I will try to keep my opening statements to 
aminimum. But I should like to offer a comment 
on the situation in Korea. 


The Situation in Korea 


We welcome the vigorous and prompt steps that 
the new military government of the Republic of 
Korea has taken in its efforts to root out corrup- 
tion, to create a new atmosphere for national re- 
construction, and to provide a firmer economic 
base for democracy. 

I find General Pak’s statement regarding the 
restoration of civilian rule most encouraging.’ In 
the economic field I am impressed with the vigor 
and dispatch with which the new Government has 
inaugurated reforms such as the unification of the 
power industry, has affirmed its adherence to exist- 
ing international agreements, and has improved 
credit facilities for farmers and business. In the 
political field I am encouraged by the Korean 
Government’s recent amnesty of 1,300 individuals, 
the announcement that they see no reason for 
further wholesale arrests, and the promise of 
further acts of clemency. In the military field I 
am imformed that the difficulties that arose as to 
the command authority of the United Nations 
Command are being corrected. These and other 
developments are most gratifying to me, as they 
must be to all friends of the Korean people. 

The United States has long expressed its interest 
and concern with helping the Korean people 
achieve a life of peace and freedom and economic 
well-being. Our efforts in this direction over the 
past several years, although not always as suc- 
cessful as we might have hoped, have indicated 


1 Maj. Gen. Pak Chung Hee is Chairman of the Supreme 
Council for National Reconstruction of the Republic of 
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our desire to help the Korean people alleviate and 
correct the ills that have long beset their ancient 
land. The recent actions of the new Korean 
Government give us hope that the legitimate aspi- 
rations of the Korean people can be successfully 
fulfilled in the years ahead. We feel that a new 
basis is being established for close cooperation 
between our two nations. 


Foreign Aid Legislation 


Perhaps I need not add that we are deeply grati- 
fied and encouraged by the action of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee this morning approv- 
ing the full request made by the President for 
development lending under the foreign aid pro- 
gram. This is a fine and most important step by 
one of the great committees of the Congress. This 
action parallels the action taken a few days ago 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in also 
providing authority for the kind of long-term pro- 
gram which will be most economical and one with 
the greatest likelihood of success. 

We, of course, hope very much that the Senate 
and the House will support fully the leadership 
that has now been taken by their Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs. We, of 
course, were concerned by some of the cuts that 
were made in the monetary figures because we be- 
lieve that we need just as close to the full amount 
requested by the President as possible if we are to 
get on with this great task. We hope that the two 
Houses will proceed and would in any event not 
impose any additional cuts on those recommended 
by the committees. 

Now I think I might take your questions. 


Germany and Berlin 


Q. Mr. Secretary, regarding Berlin, the Presi- 
dent in his speech the other night? referred to the 
possibility of removing some of the actual irritants 
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in West Berlin which the Soviets have complained 
of. This has been interpreted as a possible rein- 
stitution of the concessions in Geneva in 1959. 
He also talked about understanding the legitimate 
concern or the concern of the Soviets about security 
in central and eastern Europe. 

This could be interpreted in a number of ways. 
I am wondering if you can add anything to this 
or clarify it so we can understand a little bit better 
what the policy is likely to be in these respects. 


A. Well, let me make a general comment on that 
question because it is a question with which we 
shall be living for the next several weeks, and pos- 
sibly months. 

The President in his speech to the Nation in- 
dicated our broad approach to the issues which 
have been created by the Soviet moves with respect 
to Berlin. I think he made two things very clear: 
one, that we and the free world must prepare our- 
selves to be firm and to defend our rights, if neces- 
sary, in that city. Thisis not only because of West 
Berlin itself, but because of its involvement with 
our stake in the world situation right around the 
globe. He also made it clear that there is room 
for discussion, that we expect that negotiations 
will in fact at some stage take place, and that we 
and our allies will try on our side to find opportu- 
nities for a peaceful adjustment of a situation 
which could be very dangerous. 

We are not going to be able to talk about the 
details of the proposals which may be discussed 
with other governments or with the Soviet Union 
in the weeks and months ahead. Assistant Secre- 
tary [Foy D.] Kohler, Mr. [Henry H.] Fowler of 
the Treasury Department, and Mr. [Abram] 
Chayes of the State Department, and others are 
leaving today to go to Europe to continue consulta- 
tions with our allies. 

I shall be going over the first week in August 
to meet with the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany, also to meet with 
the North Atlantic Council, where we can continue 
our consultation with our NATO partners, and 
to meet with American ambassadors from Euro- 
pean capitals. We shall be in the process of con- 
sultation steadily on a day-by-day basis. 

I think that it would not be possible, and cer- 
tainly would not be wise, to try to spell out in ad- 
vance the details of any negotiating positions 
which we may be formulating or considering with 
our allies. The President’s statement gave some 
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broad indications of the possibilities that might 
open up, but the details of what might be possible 
must await the events and consultation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, without getting into the de- 
tails, could you help us with the interpretation in 
that particular section to which Mr. Hensley re- 
ferred? The President noted that the United 
States had expressed a willingness to negotiate over 
the irritations—actual irritations—in West Berlin. 
Two questions on that. Does that willingness 
merely refer to a statement of what we have done 
in the past or does it mean we now will be willing 
in the future to negotiate on that particular point, 
and did he really mean to limit it only to West 
Berlin and not also include East Berlin, as we did 
in 1959? 


A. Well, there have been proposals, as you know, 
in the past that dealt with the possibility of meet- 
ing the position to some degree that has been taken 
by the Soviet Union, such questions as the matter 
of armaments or activities in West Berlin. That 
is a matter of record. 

But to go from those particular points of details 
to details in future proposals on negotiations I 
think would not be proper at this time. If there 
are concerns about security in central Europe, 
those are concerns which to a very considerable de- 
gree—I will put it stronger than that—those are 
concerns which in any event are unreal, at least as 
seen from the West, because we have been living 
with a certain status guo in Germany and central 
Europe for some 16 years without ourselves taking 
the initiative to change that status quo by force. 
There have been many proposals for improving it 
or settling it or changing it by peaceful means. 

There may be those who are concerned about 
the—as the Soviets indicate they are—about the 
rearmament of Western Germany. But Western 
Germany is a part of the great western European 
community, which acts as a community, and its 
attitude on these questions, as is the attitude of 
Germany, is not to provoke a war over matters 
which can be settled by peaceful means. There are 
assurances in the situation which have been there 
and which I think contribute to the peace in this 
situation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Germany is, of course, a valu- 
able member of the NATO community. However, 
in Germany spokesmen who are representatives of 
the West German Government have agitated for 
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Sudetenland, for the Sudeten Germans, and for a 
change in the boundaries. Would these be some of 
the irritants that President Kennedy would hope 
to alleviate perhaps by negotiating and settling the 
boundary question? 


A. I think that I really must not pursue ques- 
tions of that sort into the future. I am sorry I 
can’t do it, but I should think there are obvious 
reasons why I cannot do it. 


Economic Conference in Uruguay 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us something 
about your hopes for the coming economic confer- 
ence in Uruguay specifically relating to the action 
Congress has taken—committees have just taken— 
on the appropriation request? 


A. Well, these two actions are very closely inter- 
related because the primary purpose of the forth- 
coming meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council is to give a strong impetus to 
more rapid economic and social progress in all the 
American Republics participating. This meeting 
which begins on August 5th will, we think, greatly 
strengthen and stimulate the planning processes in 
the countries concerned. We hope that the Latin 
American countries will give—and we know that 
they already are giving—serious attention to the 
long-term developmental possibilities as each coun- 
try sees its own needs and its own goals. 

Under our Alliance for Progress concept we do 
try to recognize that economic and social develop- 
ment is long-term and that it requires a move on a 
broad front, that it requires that first things be 
done first. For example, if there are shortages in 
qualified trained manpower in such fields as health 
or education, those must be given high priority and 
urgent attention. 

Our ability to support, to encourage, long-term 
planning is directly related to our ability to make, 
ourselves, long-term commitments. If we are 
given by the Congress the authority which the 
President has asked them for, then we will be able 
to go to these countries and work with them on 
their plans, tell them what help we might be able 
to give over a period of time, so that they will have 
a firmer base for planning. We will have a firmer 
base for negotiation, as well as a base on which we 
can go to other countries who might be able to help 
and urge them to take part. These two things are 
very closely related. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, a congressional committee 
yesterday restated that 26 percent of the food given 
to Peru by the United States in 1956, which is a 
friendly nation, was distributed free of charge to 
the Indians. 

A. I believe there was a press release put out 
by the Department earlier this year concerning 
that subject.* It was not intended that all of this 
food be given free to those who were suffering 
from the drought and the famine caused by the 
drought. Indeed, much of it was to be sold in 
order to generate funds which in turn would be 
used for the relief of those who were suffering. 
But rather than repeat that, I will ask Mr. White 
to provide the earlier release on this subject. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us generally 
what line you will take in Paris on the business 
of getting other European governments to supple- 
ment and indeed match, if possible, the additional 
military spending that we propose. And as a part 
of that could you also say whether you believe the 
British financial difficulties seriously limit in any 
way the response we might expect from Britain? 


A. Well, we shall, of course, continue in Paris 
the discussions which have been going on for some 
weeks about bringing the NATO forces into line 
with NATO’s own adopted plans in this respect. 
That will mean some significant strengthening of 
certain elements of the NATO defense forces. 

We are very much encouraged by the response 
which we have had from across the Atlantic thus 
far, and we believe that NATO can and will act 
with unity and with increased strength in this 
situation. And I would suppose that although 
there are some financial stringencies in certain 
countries—you mentioned the United Kingdom, 
for example—those problems will not be a barrier 
to the necessary action to be taken by the NATO 
countries. 


Cuba and Question of Aircraft Seizures 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what steps, if any, are we con- 
sidering to recover the Eastern Air Lines plane 
from Cuba? 


A. We have not yet had a reply from the Cuban 
Government which was filed through the Swiss 
Embassy in Habana and the Swiss Foreign Office 
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concerning the return of the Eastern Air Lines 
plane which was hijacked and flown to Habana 
on July 24 at pistolpoint. We are still awaiting a 
reply to the request submitted to the Cuban 
Government for the immediate release of this 
airplane. 

You will, of course, note that the passengers 
and the crew have already returned to the United 
States. You also will recall that yesterday and 
today a certain celebration has been going on in 
Cuba, and that perhaps has interfered for a few 
hours anyhow with the operations of the Foreign 
Office. 

But this morning there were radio and news- 
paper reports indicating that Castro has an- 
nounced he will return the stolen airplane only if 
the United States Government—I suppose this is 
a quote—“promises from now on to return every 
plane hijacked from Cuba.” 

When Cuban airplanes arrive in the United 
States and when an effort is made by claimants in 
the United States to have such airplanes attached 
and sold, such airplanes, like any other property 
owned by the Cuban Government, can be released 
from attachment for purposes of execution to 
satisfy a judgment. And if there are any lawyers 
here, may I repeat that phrase—property owned 
by the Cuban Government can be released from 
attachment for purposes of execution to satisfy 
a judgment if a timely plea of sovereign im- 
munity is interposed. 

When approached through diplomatic channels 
the Department of State, in accordance with long- 
settled policy in this country, has always informed 
the court in which such a case is pending of the 
Department’s views as to the immunity from exe- 
cution of property attached by the claimant. This 
we are obligated to do under international law as 
we understand it. Likewise if any Cuban airplane 
enters the United States and an effort is made by 
some claimant to have such an airplane attached 
and sold, and if it is determined that the airplane 
is owned by an individual or an entity against 
whom no judgment has been issued, by due proc- 
ess of law the United States Government will 
likewise exert prompt effort to arrange for the 
return of such airplanes to their rightful owners. 

Now under our system, and quite properly so, 
there is no way by which the United States Gov- 
ernment—that is, the executive branch—can pre- 
vent its citizens from applying to the Federal or 
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State courts for redress afforded in the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings. So these are 
matters which can be handled by law. If the Cu- 
ban property is here and proceedings are brought 
against them in the courts it is up to the claimant 
to make his case in the court and to persuade the 
court that that property ought to be subject to 
some sort of process or execution. 

Similarly the Cuban Government, if it raises in 
a timely way a question of a sovereign immunity— 
and it seems under general policy that applies to 
the general case—this will be brought to the at- 
tention of the court and the court can take that 
into account. 

Now since 1959—since the middle of 1959— 
there have been 25 aircraft, 18 of them—to use 
the going expression—hijacked, and 7 other Cuban 
aircraft seized by the authorities here in this coun- 
try in pursuance to court orders. Of these 25 air- 
craft, 14 have been returned to Cuba and certain 
others have been sold in pursuance to court orders. 
And, of course, in the case of those that have been 
sold to satisfy judgments which the courts here 
found to be valid judgments, the clear title is 
passed and there is no question of returning those 
planes to their owners. 

To sum up in one sentence the situation today, 
we are expecting within the next 24 or 48 hours a 
reply from the Cuban Government to the request 
made by the Swiss Embassy, representing our in- 
terest, that this Eastern Air Lines plane be re- 
turned. When we get that reply, then we shall 
see what happens next. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the case of the 11 planes 
which were sold on court order—in the case of 
those planes did not Cuba enter a plea of sovereign 
immunity in the United States courts through 
Czechoslovakian intervention? 


A. Ithink only in the case of one or two did that 
question come up. I believe, if my information 
is correct, that there was a plane which was in 
July released by the Circuit Court and was re- 
turned to Cuba. I do not think it is correct that 
this question was raised in all of the cases or indeed 
in a majority of cases. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you plan to go to Berlin 
on your trip to Europe? 


A. I have no present plan to do so. This visit 
of mine will be what is known on the other side of 
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the Atlantic as a long weekend. I expect to get 
back here on perhaps Wednesday of that week. I 
have at present no side trips planned. 


Disarmament Talks 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us what the pros- 
pects for progress in the disarmament discussions 
are now that Mr. McCloy [John J. McCloy, Ad- 
wiser to the President on Disarmament] has talked 
to Premier Khrushchev, and did Mr. McCloy get 
any inkling of Mr. Khrushchev’s reaction to the 
President’s speech? 


A. Mr. McCloy I believe is returning to Moscow 
today. Quite frankly we have had nothing from 
him since his visit with Mr. Khrushchev, so that 
I would not be able to comment in the light of 
any specific information that might have come 
from that conversation. 

I think it is a little too soon to try to predict 
whether there shall be any outcome of these dis- 
cussions on disarmament in Moscow. We our- 
selves should like to get a suitable multilateral 
forum reestablished and at work as soon as pos- 
sible, but there have been some snags and we will 
have to see. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, sir, will you please say why 


Ambassador [John D.| Hickerson was allowed to 
leave his post in Manila a few days before General 
MacArthur got there? I believe they said it was 
for reasons of vacation. Is that natural? 


A. Ambassador Hickerson had been scheduled 
for home leave for quite some weeks or months 
ahead of this particular visit. General Mac- 
Arthur’s visit was in a personal capacity, and our 
Chargé there was present during most of the visit 
and accompanied him in different parts of the 
Philippines. There were family considerations 
involved in Ambassador Hickerson’s own case, and 
I think that perhaps I will just leave the comment 
there. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is your feeling about the 
British Government’s decision to seek a larger bur- 
den-sharing for maintenance of troops in the 
NATO countries? 

A. Well, this question was raised under a stand- 
ing procedure in NATO, whereby any government 
that feels that its arrangements under NATO im- 
pose special difficulties upon it in a particular situ- 
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ation may raise that point and then it will be 
reviewed by a committee of experts and a report 
made to the NATO Council. The review is a part 
of the general program of financial steps that are 
being taken by the British Government in connec- 
tion with their present situation. I think I need 
not go beyond that. But it is a matter which was 
anticipated. It isa contingency which was known 
might arise. There are procedures to deal with 
it, and those procedures now will begin to function. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been reports from 
Paris that General de Gaulle would like a Big 
Three meeting in Paris with Mr. Macmillan and 
President Kennedy. Are there any plans for such 
a meeting in September or at any time this fall? 


A. There are no definite plans for such a meet- 
ing. It is always possible that one might be held, 
but that is for the future. 


Test Ban Treaty 

Q. Mr. Secretary, several scientists testifying 
before the Joint Atomic Energy Committee have 
said that the treaty—the draft treaty that we have 
submitted at the test ban talks in Geneva ‘—would 
have very limited effectiveness in detecting clan- 
destine tests, and Chairman [Chet] Holifield has 
said that the treaty would be a very weak crutch, 
or something to that effect, to lean on. Would you 
wish to comment on that? 


A. Well, I would not wish to comment specifi- 
cally to an individual comment on this matter. 
When the treaty was drafted, it was considered ex- 
haustively in the light of all the scientific evidence 
and the recommendations made by technical as 
well as political and economic groups working on 
it. All of the elements included in the test to 
which you refer were taken into account in the 
preparation of such a treaty. Now, it is true that 
the treaty does not purport to deal with explosions 
in the lower ranges, and in our proposal we sug- 
gested that we get into a seismic research program 
in order to extend the reach of the inspection and 
control machinery to explosions which might more 
readily be covert or hidden in character. But 
within the purposes of the treaty we felt that this 
was workable, that it would achieve a great deal 
in putting a limitation or barrier on weapons test- 
ing not only among those signing but also among 
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those who might be attempting to develop a weap- 
ons program. It gave us every reasonable assur- 
ance as far as our own national security interests 
were concerned. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been some eriti- 
cisms of Mr. Bowles in the administration of the 
Depariment. Would you explain exactly how you 
look at Mr. Bowles’ job, what it is supposed to be, 
and how well he has carried it out? 


A. I would suppose that enough has been said 
and written on that subject. The responsibility 
for the administration of the Department belongs 
tome. I am proud of this Department. We are 
dealing with a world which is in considerable dis- 
array. We are having our hands full these days. 
It is exciting, full of pressure, with its ups as well 
as some downs, but we have a dedicated Depart- 
ment, filled with men and women of the highest 
competence, and we are trying to serve the Presi- 
dent to the best of our ability in a world of change 
in which everything that we mobilize is called for 
in terms of energy and wisdom and foresight in 
the Department of State. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said earlier, sir, that you 
were encouraged by reports which had been re- 
ceived about stafing NATO. Could you amplify 
that a bit, sir, first as to whether you are referring 
to a report of strengthening NATO for the Berlin 
crisis or about the long-range strengthening of 
NATO? If you could, could you elucidate a bit 
about the reports—the extent and scope of the 
encouragement? 


A. I think I ought not to try to go into detail on 
this. I think that what is happening is that some 
of the long-term measures which have been dis- 
cussed for some time are being taken up as a matter 
of somewhat more urgency because of the develop- 
ment of the Berlin problem, but these two tracks— 
that is, the Berlin issue and the long-term strategic 
position of NATO—now tend to merge. 


Question of Outer Mongolia 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us the status of 
the discussions in Moscow on the possibility of 
United States recognition of Outer Mongolia? 


A. The question of recognition of Outer Mon- 
golia is about where it was when I last had a press 
conference. This is a matter which is being stud- 
ied. It is not moving very far or very fast at the 
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present time. There is a separate question which 
we shall be coming up to in due course about the 
possible admission of Outer Mongolia to the 
United Nations. There, as you know, this has 
been caught up in a problem about the admission 
of Mauritania, in which a great many states are 
vitally interested. 

We shall be talking about these matters with the 
distinguished Vice President of the Government of 
the Republic of China, who will be here shortly, 
and try to work out a common approach to a prob- 
lem in which we both have a great interest. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you conceive that the West- 
ern Powers should initiate some steps for ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union on the Berlin 
problem, and do you think that the range of pos- 
sible negotiations is fairly wide? Or is it limited 
to a small number of subjects? 


A. I think in the President’s speech he indicated 
that we would not necessarily wait for the Soviet 
Union to take the initiative in this matter, but this 
is one of the questions which will be discussed by 
the Foreign Ministers in early August, and I would 
suppose that at this stage the range of possibilities 
is rather considerable. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, sir, back to this Cuban plane 
business. There are a number of people who feel 
there is a good deal of legalistic jargon that has 
been exchanged, and there are other people— 
various Senators, including Senator [Styles] 
Bridges—who feel that we ought to get to the 
verbs, if you will— 


A. Iam sorry, I didn’t understand you. 


Q. Well, there are people up on the Hill who 
feel that we ought to be more decisive. Are we 
going to get that plane back or not, would be my 
question to you, sir. (Laughter.) 


A. If you ask me at ten past four this afternoon, 
the answer would be I don’t know. If we do, we 
will let you know. (Laughter.) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in an interview last weekend 
Mr. Bowles suggested that the disposition of forces 
in central Europe was in his opinion one of those 
things that could be negotiated. This led to some 
confusion, because in the draft treaty of 1959 this 
matter was put in the context of an overall political 
settlement. 
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Now, could you straighten that out, what your 
‘ideas are? Have they changed any on this? 


A. Well, I think I would bring this under the 
general formula I used earlier, that this is one of 
those problems for future discussion with govern- 
ments and with respect to possible future negotiat- 
ing positions. I wouldn’t want to get into it. 


Action on Aid Programs 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to come back to another ques- 
tion, one of the big problems in our aid programs 
‘in Latin America is translating specific projects 
into action. Specifically, recently there has been 
an agreement with Peru for houses and land re- 
form, and apparently there has been a lag of 6 
months before any visible result has taken place. 
Is anything being done to correct the situation? 
Are we taking down anything to Uruguay? 


A. Well, there is a long trail between an intent 
and an operational program, and we are trying to 
shorten that trail as much as possible. On our 
side, we are trying to cut down on the time and, 
sometimes, the confusion that is involved in coming 
to our own conclusions and decisions in our 
aid program. We hope to concentrate responsi- 
bility on the country director and a regional as- 
sistant administrator in the aid administration, 
and to let the decisions come promptly and directly 
and be in the hands of those who will have the 
operational responsibility for carrying them out, 
insofar as we are concerned. 

Now, other governments will have the same 
problem, in working out their procedures, to make 
it possible to move promptly from agreement to 
action. 

This means in many instances, both with us and 
with them, recruiting people. The search for 
talent is going on all the time and will be a difficult 
one for us, because we must recruit this talent on 
a voluntary basis, out of a society which has many 
attractions to offer to its highly skilled profes- 
sional people. 
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Similarly, these other governments in Latin 
America have shortages in many professions. 
Many of the university professors are carrying 
two or three jobs. Some of your government 
officials are carrying more than one job. 

One of the most direct and serious results of an 
inflation is that it forces people into more than 
one particular task and takes away energy and 
time from a full-time committal to getting a job 
done. These are all things that stand in the way. 
But there are many things that can be done to 
speed up this process and get things moving, as 
we decide with them what ought to move. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in discussing Cuba earlier, 
you said you expected a reply from the Swiss with- 
in the newt 24 to 48 hours. My question is, have 
the Swiss told you there will be a reply forthcom- 
ing in about that period, or is what you are saying 
is that you want a reply within the next 24 to 48 
hours? 


A. They have not told us that we can expect a 
reply, but we do, of course, want a reply as soon as 
possible. Under the circumstances of the events 
of yesterday and today in Habana, we think that 
tomorrow or the next day is a reasonable expec- 
tation in getting a reply. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with Mr. 
Castro’s announcement that Cuba is going to be- 
come a one-party state, do you have any comment 
you care to make on that? 


A. Well, I think there has been no misunder- 
standing here for quite some time that Castro has 
committed himself to not only the nature of his 
own society as he would like to build it but also to 
the orientation of Cuba internationally as a part 
of the Communist world. I think his own decla- 
rations on this subject are quite clear and not sur- 
prising at this point. It’s one of the tragedies of 
our present time that this should be the case in 
Cuba. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 





Secretary Rusk Interviewed on “‘Editor’s Choice”? Program 


Following is the transcript of an interview of 
Secretary Rusk on an American Broadcasting 
Company television program, “Editor's Choice,” 
on July 23. 

Press release 525 dated July 24 

John Scali: From the top of the new State De- 
partment, where cameras have never before been 
allowed, we bring you an exclusive interview with 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

Mr. Secretary, welcome, and it’s nice that you 
could take time to answer some questions. 


Secretary Rusk: Good to have you with us today, 
John. 


Mr. Scali: We’re standing outside on the balcony 
patio, just outside the magnificent new formal 
dining rooms, where the Secretary and the 
Kennedy administration entertain distinguished 
foreign visitors. We are one floor above the Secre- 
tary’s personal office. When he can look out his 
window, he finds Washington’s most magnificent 
view—across the historic hills of Virginia, across 
the Potomac, Lee’s mansion, the Lincoln Memo- 
rial—off in the background, the Pentagon, the 
Washington Monument, and last but not least, the 
Capitol dome itself. 

Mr. Secretary, this must be an inspiring view 
for you whenever you can find time to sneak a look 
out that window. 


Secretary Rusk: Well, it only takes a look out of 
the window to see what this great country of ours 
is all about. 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, it’s warm out here to- 
day, and, as a matter of fact, it’s hot. 


Secretary Rusk: Won't you come in? 
Mr. Scali: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Secretary, whatever happened to quiet 
diplomacy? The new administration started off 
with the intention of speaking softly and carrying 
a big stick. And yet in recent days, I think the 
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last 2 weeks, the President and you have sounded 
like New Frontier versions of the late John Foster 
Dulles whenever you speak about Russia. What 
has caused this switch to plain talk? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, John, we are in relations 
with about a hundred countries, and the great bulk 
of work of the Department of State is what is 
called quiet diplomacy. 

I suppose you are referring to the Soviet Union? 


Mr. Scali: Yes. 


Secretary Rusk: When the new administration 
came in in January, we made a systematic effort 
to establish our lines of communication between 
Washington and Moscow, lines of communications 
which were in a state of some disrepair, you will 
recall. 


Mr. Scali: Yes. 


Secretary Rusk: We felt it was important that 
two nations who had serious disagreements have 
an ability to talk things out with each other. And 
in the process we tried to eliminate some of the 
minor and unnecessary irritations and frictions 
that were there, such as the fliers who were re- 
turned and points of that sort. But we were never 
under any illusions that the great vital overriding 
problems were solved in the course of these 
exchanges. 

Now, in the course of the last several weeks the 
Soviet Union has returned to the question of Ber- 
lin. It has made some far-reaching proposals, 
proposals to destroy our rights in Berlin. It has 
done so publicly. 

Now, these have to be met publicly, have to be 
explained publicly, debated publicly, because they 
go to the heart of our position in the free world. 


Mr. Scali: Then you think the plain language 
is necessary to make it clear both what our objec- 
tives are and to explain these to the uncommitted 
peoples, for example. 


Secretary Rusk: I think the language has to be 
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simple, understandable, and direct so that there 
can be no mistake about the fundamental character 
of the issues posed. 


Soviet Doctrine of an Inevitable Revolution 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, does this mean that 
the Soviet Communists are just as dedicated now 
to conquering and ruling the world as they ever 
were ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think as late as Decem- 
ber of last year in their Communist summit com- 
munique, and as late as Mr. Khrushchev’s speech 
of January 6 of this year, they made it quite clear 
what they are after in the world. They are com- 
mitted to what they call an inevitable revolution 
of their own pattern. 

Now, we have said—what you believe is your 
business. President Kennedy has added—but 
what you do about it is the world’s business. 

Now, this is not just a matter of doctrine, but 
it is doctrine backed by a determination to sup- 
port it in action with whatever means are at their 
disposal, and this creates a major and underlying 
crisis in this postwar period. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, the late John Foster 
Dulles used to say that the time would come when 
there will be an evolution inside the Soviet Union 
which will offer greater hope for living without 
periodic war crises. He based this on his belief 
that there was a management class springing up 
within the Soviet Union which was now being 
exposed to Western ideas and which eventually 
would liberalize the Soviet Union. Do you see 
this as a reasonable long-range hope? 


Secretary Rusk: I think in longer historical 
terms there is a good deal to this. There is a 
management class, with rising standards of living. 
I think people will be more inclined to feel a stake 
in what they have and less adventurous in spirit. 
I think as they turn to the development of their 
sciences they will find that men have to be set free 
to think if they are to make scientific progress, 
and when men are free to think they will not think 
only about the science on which they are working. 
In the long run there are changes of this sort 
possible, and there are some signs of them already. 


1¥or text of a letter from President Kennedy to Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev on the subject of Cuba, see BULLETIN 
of May 8, 1961, p. 661. 
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But there is a race between that sort of long- 
range evolution, of which Mr. Dulles spoke, and 
the implications of these shorter range actions to 
back their own brand of revolution in our time, in 
our generation, in many parts of the world. 

Mr. Scali: Do you think that this short-term 
feeling might win out within the Soviet Union 
and that instead of becoming less aggressive they 
might become even more aggressive? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, that we shall see, and a 
good deal of that of course depends upon the reac- 
tions of the rest of the world to this situation. 
The issues posed in the January 6th speech by 
Mr. Khrushchev are issues of the most fundamen- 
tal importance, not only to our allies, not only 
to those of us who are tied together, but neutrals— 
to all countries who want to have their own inde- 
pendent national existence. 


Soviet Demands on Berlin 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, the immediate focus 
at the moment in this contest seems to be on Berlin. 
Do you see any sign whatever of a more reasonable 
attitude on the part of the Soviets toward Berlin? 


Secretary Rusk: I don’t believe that we can see 


any changes in their position since the date of the 
Soviet aide memoire? at the time of the Vienna 
Visit. 


Mr. Scali: In your view do the Soviet demands 
on Berlin represent a sincere effort on the part of 
the Kremlin to ease a dangerous situation, to elim- 
inate a possible flashpoint for a new war, or do you 
see this as a plain old simple effort to extend the 
Communist empire into a new area? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I have no doubt that this 
is a genuine attempt on their part to settle the 
Berlin question on their terms. But it is not a 
flashpoint for a future war, certainly from the 
point of view of the West. West Berlin offers no 
threat to anyone. There is peace there. There 
can be peace there. Now, this is no security haz- 
ard for the East Germans or for the Soviet Union. 
If Berlin is a focal point of trouble, it is because 
of the pressures coming from the East. There are 
many possible explanations of the Soviet initia- 
tive on this question. I think we know that they 


2 For text of a Soviet aide memoire of June 4, 1961, on 
the subject of Berlin, see ibid., Aug. 7, 1961, p. 231. 
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are anxious about the situation in East Germany 
itself. I think they would undoubtedly like to 
consolidate their present de facto position in East 
Germany and in central Europe, and I think that 
they feel that West Berlin, cut off as it is, is always 
a tempting possibility for applying pressure. 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, in view of Russia’s 
past record of broken promises, how highly would 
you rate a Soviet guarantee solemnly negotiated 
and signed now if it applied to the Soviet plan 
for making West Berlin a so-called free, demili- 
tarized city ? 

Secretary Rusk: I think we can be forgiven for 
a great deal of caution about agreements of that 
sort. At the present time our rights in West 
Berlin come from the surrender of Nazi Germany 
and not from an agreement with the Soviet Union, 
although the Soviet Union has recognized these 
rights in a number of agreements along the way. 
But there is a very long record of broken agree- 
ments and treaties with the Soviet Union made 
during and since the war. I think we can be for- 
given if we are skeptical about the offer of fresh 
assurances when these are made at just the time 
that they are withdrawing assurances already 
given. 

Now, the question of agreements with the Soviet 
Union is a very complex one, but there are times 
when it looks as though, as I said in another place 
the other day, an agreement seems to them to be a 
rest camp where you pause to refit, waiting for an 
opportunity for a further advance.® 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, you said before that 
there probably would be negotiations of some kind 
with the Soviets on Berlin. Do we intend to take 
the diplomatic initiative in this in proposing the 
negotiations, or do we intend to wait in view of the 
fact that the Berlin crisis is a Soviet-manufactured 
one and we are generally satisfied with the situa- 
tion as it exists now? 


Secretary Rusk: The exact timing and form of 
negotiations with the Soviet Union will be for 
further consideration with allies and indeed will 
be judged in terms of the developing situation. 
But let me add that since 1946 there has been one 
initiative after the other by the West, attempting 
to find a peaceful and permanent settlement of the 


*For text of an address by Secretary Rusk before the 
National Press Club at Washington, D.C., on July 10, see 
ibid., July 31, 1961, p. 175. 
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German and Berlin questions. There has been no 
lack of initiative in trying to find a settlement, but 
there has been a continual series of pressures 
against Berlin since the war. 


Mr. Scali: Well, but, Mr. Secretary, is there any- 
thing that we can do or that you have in mind to 
upset the Soviet timetable on Berlin? Right 
now Mr. Khrushchev seems to be calling the tune 
on this. He has announced that the Soviets will 
sign a separate peace treaty with East Germany 
by the end of the year and that, if we didn’t like 
it, that’s just too bad because this act in and of it- 
self, he said, will sweep out all of our existing 
rights. Now, is there anything we can do to de- 
rail or deflect that ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, the timetable comes to a 
fruitless end on that basis because an attempt to 
destroy Western rights in West Berlin by a piece 
of paper signed between the Soviet Union and 
East Germany simply cannot have that effect. 
This is a legal absurdity. It is not an act of po- 
litical wisdom, and if implications are drawn from 
this notion that our rights have been destroyed, 
this could create a very dangerous situation. 


Berlin and the United Nations 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, you have mentioned, 
I believe, at one point that this dispute might come 
before the United Nations. My question here is, 
wouldn’t that be more or less a futile exercise in 
view of the fact that the Soviets, if it came to the 
Security Council, could veto any action and the 
Assembly can do nothing but debate and recom- 
mend ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, it is true that the Soviet 
Union could veto a specific resolution that was of- 
fered in the Security Council, but debate in the 
General Assembly is not just debate; it is an op- 
portunity for recording the views and judgments 
of the rest of the world, and we would not be at all 
nervous about putting these issues to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and making it 
clear that where there is now peace, there is threat 
against it—where there are people living in free- 
dom, there is a threat against them—and engage 
the conscience of the world on the underlying is- 
sues in this situation. 


Mr. Seali: Well, do you think that—— 


Secretary Rusk: I think this will make a differ- 
ence to Mr. Khrushchevy— 
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Mr. Scali: Do you think this could have a 
serious—— 


Secretary Rusk: —because in his January 6th 
speech, and in other ways, he has made it clear 
that he has some political ambitions in these other 
parts of the world among all of the neutral and 
uncommitted nations, so-called underdeveloped 
areas of the world. If his own position is dis- 
credited among these nations by the moves that he 
would bring to bear against Berlin, this will be a 
very heavy political price for him to pay and is 
something that he must think about. 


Mr. Scali: Well, would you rate the prospect of 
going to the United Nations now better than fair— 
a probability perhaps? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think that, if this crisis 
develops into a situation of very high tension, you 
can be certain it will come before the United Na- 
tions in some form. 


World Public Opinion 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, speaking of public 
opinion in other countries, do you detect any sign 
now that the weight of public opinion in uncom- 
mitted nations is beginning to swing around to the 
West in this Berlin dispute? 


Secretary Rusk: I think it’s a little early yet to 
judge that with any degree of accuracy. Cer- 
tainly at the time of the first Berlin blockade in 
1947 and -8, it was quite clear that world public 
opinion was solidly against the Soviet Union at 


that time. Yousee, those who try to upset a peace- 
ful status quo, where the status quo is reasonable 
and should be tolerable to all concerned, even 
though it may not fit the views of all the parties in 
a situation there is great pressure in the United 
Nations against upsetting the status quo by pro- 
vocative or hostile or belligerent acts of that sort. 

Mr. Scali: Are we planning any specific moves 
or program to make it clear to the rest of the world 
that it is the Soviets who are seeking to disturb 
the peace ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, I think that will be made 
very clear. The President has already, in some 
of his own statements, particularly the one which 
referred in his last press conference to the aide 
memoire ‘—he has explained that to this country 


*Ibid., Aug. 7, 1961, p. 223. 
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and to the rest of the world, and that process will 
continue in the weeks and months ahead. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, back in 1959, when 
the Eisenhower administration negotiated with 
the Soviets at Geneva on Berlin, there was an 
offer made on our part that, as part of a stopgap 
emergency solution of the Berlin problem pending 
an all-German settlement, we would consider from 
time to time a reduction in the allied garrisons in 
West Berlin. Do we have any such plans at this 
time? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, along the way there have 
been a great many suggestions and proposals made 
in the course of negotiations about Germany and 
Berlin. We will be reviewing all of those and 
considering other ideas and discussing with our 
allies what positions we ought to take. For obvi- 
ous reasons it would not be well for me to indicate 
now what the nature of these proposals might be, 
because that is not the way to conduct an effective 
negotiation. 


Mr. Scali: But are these 1959 proposals still on 
the table, or do we start from scratch if and when 
we negotiate? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, they are on the table, but 
they are not binding upon anyone. They were 
put there, the Soviets did not accept them, there- 
fore, they should not be considered binding upon 
us; but there they are as ideas. They are like other 
ideas in situations of this sort, and they may or 
may not be useful when the time comes. 


Record Number of Refugees 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, you mentioned East 
Germany a moment ago. Chancellor Adenauer 
has reported that the panic is on in East Germany 
and that this is evidenced by the record number 
of refugees that are fleeing into West Berlin. Do 
you see in this any sign that perhaps there might 
be a repeat of the 1953 uprisings? 


Secretary Rusk: It will be a little hazardous, I 
think, to make a prediction about an uprising. 
We do know that there is a serious food shortage 
in Eastern Germany. We know that there are 
many who have been wanting to get out who may 
be fearful now that the doors will close; so they 
are coming out in larger numbers. Now, we know 
that there are economic dislocations which have 
affected jobs and the ability of small businesses 
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to get on with their work. The situation is ex- 
tremely unsettled, and we suppose that the con- 
tinued exodus will build up if anything. 


Mr. Scali: You don’t see any move by the So- 
viets to seal off the frontiers to keep their people 
from fleeing? 


Secretary Rusk: There have been some reports 
in recent days of efforts being made to interrupt 
traffic of passengers who come into East Berlin 
and catch the U-Bahn to cross over to West Berlin, 
but nevertheless the numbers who actually arrive 
are still very large. 


Military Buildup 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, it, I think, is generally 
clear from what the President has already said 
that on Tuesday he will propose a substantial mili- 
tary buildup of—for ourselves to get set for the 
Berlin crisis. Now, without seeking to anticipate 
what the President will say and recommend, would 
you say that it is—how necessary it is for our 
allies to match and to supplement whatever we do 
in this field? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, we have been in touch 
with our allies since much earlier in the year about 
the importance of a general strengthening of the 
NATO strategic position, both in the conventional 
field and in terms of maintaining nuclear strength. 
We feel that the flexibility of our forces is an im- 
portant element. 

These matters, of course, become even more im- 
portant as we look toward a possible crisis over 
the Berlin matter. So we will be discussing these 
very actively with our allies and hope that they— 
and hope and expect that they will join us in a gen- 
eral strengthening of the Western position. 


Mr, Scali: Mr. Secretary, if I recall correctly, 
the President and you repeatedly in the past have 
urged a buildup in the conventional forces. Are 
you satisfied with the response that we have re- 
ceived up until now on this point ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, these are matters that are 
now being discussed among governments, and I 
think I can say that there is some steady advance 
on the point. Of course these forces are matters 
on which each government has to decide for itself 
in terms of its own defense establishment, its own 
budgetary and military policy situation, but we 
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are confident that this will move in the right di-- 
rection. 


Consultations With Allies 

Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, on Friday you met. 
with the West Germans and the British and the 
French diplomatic representatives in connection. 
with this problem. And at that time did you ad- 
vise their Governments officially of the steps that. 
we plan to get ready militarily, at least for possible 
difficulties over Berlin? 


Secretary Rusk: We gave them and are giving 
our other NATO allies our general views about 
how we see the situation and the sorts of steps 
that we ought to take to be ready for whatever 
might happen. But this is a beginning of a very 
long and intimate process of consultations which 
will last for weeks and months. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, does the need to con- 
sult our allies increasingly seriously handicap us 
in our ability to make a swift major decision in 
event of an emergency ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, if we were, ourselves, 
acting alone perhaps we could come to our deci- 
sions more rapidly, but what we are looking for 
here is an allied decision—what we are looking 
for is the capacity of the entire Western commu- 
nity to move together so that the processes of con- 
sultation which make it possible to move together 
are utterly fundamental ; and I have no doubt that 
we will agree upon a common policy, and a com- 
mon appreciation of the situation, and a common 
approach toward the steps that might have to be 
taken, so that, if emergency decisions are needed, 
these can be reached promptly. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, I know you are fa- 
miliar with repeated reports that the British are 
not as united with us as they might be on Berlin, 
that, although outwardly and publicly they say 
they are, behind the scenes there are serious ques- 
tions about this whole business. Do you get this 
feeling at all in your negotiations and discussions 
with the British ? 


Secretary Rusk: John, not only do I not get it 
in the course of our discussions with the British, 
but I think anyone who recalls the history of the 
British people will appreciate that here is a people 
who has played a great role in the fight for free- 
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dom, right around the world. I would not, if I 
were you, worry about the British. 


Mr. Scali: Fine. Well, Mr. Secretary, I think 
we have covered the waterfront pretty well, at 
least as far as Berlin goes. 


Administration of Department of State 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, in the past 2 days 
much has been said and written about alleged dis- 
satisfaction with the state of administration with- 
in the Department. Some of these reports claim 
that there is an entrenched bureaucracy here which 
is hampering operations, and part of this criticism, 
rightly or wrongly, has been directed against your 
number-one aide, Under Secretary Bowles. Is 
there anything you can tell us about this? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, let me answer that on the 
merits, and not in specific reference to Mr. Bowles, 
a close friend and great public servant for whom 
I have the highest possible regard. 

The State Department has a special adminis- 
trative operational problem. Weare dealing with 
not only a world that is not under our control, a 
world beyond the borders of the United States, 
but we are dealing with a world that is in a con- 
siderable disarray and has been for some time. 
When I came to my present chair, I had a loose- 
leaf notebook given to me called “Major Issues in 
Foreign Policy Confronting the New Administra- 
tion,” and this notebook was 3 inches thick. We 
are moving through a period of such great change 
in the world that it takes the utmost in speed as 
well as in wisdom to handle our foreign relations. 

Now, we are served by a Foreign Service, and a 
professional service in the Department which is 
second to none in the world, men and women of 
great capacity who are working themselves flat out 
here and overseas and often in difficult and danger- 
ous situations. But there is imposed upon all of 
us, from the Secretary right through to the lowest 
officer in the Department, the necessity for finding 
ways to keep up with the pace of events, to try to 
anticipate and try to help shape these events, so 
that, however much we do in the course of a day, 
the job is always just a bit undone. So this is the 
great stimulating task of the Department. The 
things that are well done are almost by definition 
not heard of because they don’t hit the headlines. 
The problems are in the headlines, and those things 
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we are wrestling with every day. If you go 
through the Department, section by section, and 
see ‘the competence and the work that is being done 
there, I think you would be deeply impressed, as 
Iam. But in terms of administrative responsi- 
bility in the Department, that belongs to me. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, a final, personal-type 
question: You seem to personify the quiet diplo- 
macy approach. You speak softly and you treat 
your colleagues and people under you with dignity 
and consideration, and you have the reputation for 
being a nice guy. Leo Durocher once said about 
another sport that “nice guys finish last.” Have 
you found that being a nice guy is a handicap in 
your job? 


Methods of Diplomacy 


Secretary Rusk: Well, there are many times 
when you can’t be a nice guy, and I think that 
there are situations that require toughness and 
sometimes abruptness and complete clarity and 
firmness. I do think that a Secretary must help 
the President explain foreign policy to the coun- 
try, and I must confess that during these first 
few months I have tried to concentrate on learning 
deeply what all these problems are and how they 
relate to each other, because every time we make 
a move in one direction, or on one problem, we 
send a tingle of influence through every other 
relationship that we have all over the world. Now, 
I am not sure that I am fully educated yet, but 
I expect to be speaking more on foreign policy 
questions in the weeks and months ahead. 


Mr. Scali: Mr. Secretary, I note from watching 
you in action in Geneva and Oslo and other places 
that when the chips are down you can be a “take 
charge” guy. Do you believe that in doing this 
you have to be part ham bone, part actor, in order 
to better explain policies to your colleagues and 
to the world at large? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, John, if I were to start 
out to take your thought, to ham it up a bit, in the 
first place I don’t think I would do it very well; 
and secondly I suspect that the American public 
would be the first ones to understand that I was 
trying to ham it up and would quite properly 
resent it. 

No, I think foreign policy, the main lines of our 
foreign policy, are very simple and are generally 
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understood. You go out on this balcony here, and 
you look at these great monuments, and you under- 
stand what this country is all about. Our people 
understand, and so do people in other parts of the 
world, but when we are caught up in relationships 
among a hundred nations who are not necessarily 
all friendly with each other, the application of 
our policy and the application of our principles 
to particular problems, whether it’s Bizerte or 


whether it’s any one of dozens of others we could. 


name at the present time, the application becomes 
a little complicated, and this is what makes life 
in the Department of State and in the Foreign 
Service interesting. 


Mr. Scali: Well, thank you, Mr. Secretary. You 
have given us a better insight not only into foreign 
policy but into some of your personal views. 

I was wondering if, as a final moment here, we 
could take a look at the new dining room where 
you entertain your distinguished foreign guests? 


Secretary Rusk: Yes. We are very proud of 
this new state dining room. It was here waiting 
for us when we came in January 20th. It’s the 
place where we give our state dinners for our 
visiting prime ministers and our heads of state. 
Let me show you what it looks like. 


Mr. Scali: That is a very handsome chandelier, 
Mr. Secretary. 


Secretary Rusk: We want to name these rooms 
properly one of these days; we haven’t quite de- 
cided just how. But this is the place where we 
entertain President Ayub * and all the other presi- 
dents and prime ministers that come here for their 
official visits. 


Mr. Scali: It seems to be in keeping with our 
status as a great nation. i 

Well, Mr. Secretary, thank you again very much. 
We appreciate your taking the time out from your 
very busy day. 


Secretary Rusk: Thank you, John. 
Mr. Scali: Good luck, sir. 
Secretary Rusk: Glad to have had you with us. 


* President Mohammed Ayub Khan of Pakistan made an 
official visit to the United States July 11-18; for back- 
ground, see ibid., Aug. 7, 1961, p. 239. 
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Brazilian-U.S. Partnership 
in Defense of Freedom 


Remarks by Adolf A. Berle 
Chairman, Task Force on Latin America* 


Military collaboration between the United 
States and Brazil is not new. When Hitler and 
Mussolini sought to dominate the world, the Amer- 
ican nations resisted. In the darkest days of 
World War II, Brazil joined in the resistance 
by offering airfield bases. The resulting chain of 
Brazilian airfields, from Belém on the mouth of 
the Amazon to Natal on the eastern shoulder of 
South America, proved vital links in the air route 
to the battlefields of Europe. Later, Brazilian 
troops under the command of General Moraes, 
fighting alongside American troops under the 
command of General Mark Clark and General 
Crittenberger, completed the liberation of Italy. 

Today we continue this collaboration by turning 
over these ships to the Brazilian Navy. Our two 
navies know each other well. These great services 
have long learnt to understand each other, to re- 
spect each other, and to work together as events 
require. 

These ships represent armed force. All of us 
hope the day may come when armed force is no 
longer needed in world affairs. Unhappily, none 
of us can say that time has arrived. For a number 
of years the United States has been proposing 
measures looking toward disarmament. Com- 
munist propaganda has continuously talked about 
disarmament. But whenever a practical step 
toward disarmament is proposed by the United 
States, the Communist emperors immediately op- 
pose it. They want to talk about disarmament— 
but they wish nothing done about it. Actually, the 
Soviet Union is now increasing her armament and 
threatening the world with it. 

Meanwhile, like Hitler and Mussolini 25 years 
ago, the Communist rulers openly scheme to domi- 
nate the world. I have no doubt that they aspire 
to divide South America between them, just as 
Hitler and Mussolini once tentatively agreed to 


*Made on the occasion of the transfer of the U.S.S. 
Hailey and the U.S.S. Cushing to the Government of 
Brazil at the U.S. Naval Base at Norfolk, Va., on July 
20 (press release 514). For an announcement of Mr. 
Berle’s resignation, see BULLETIN of July 31, 1961, p. 218. 
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divide Brazil. At the Communist conference of 
1960 in Moscow, plans were discussed for taking 
over the entire continent. Until the dream of 
world conquest by anyone is ended, until systems 
beyond the seas abandon their desire to become 
masters of the New World, military and naval 
strength cannot be abandoned. 

Today the American nations are engaged in the 
greatest struggle of their history. To the common 
effort in this struggle President Kennedy has 
given the name “Alliance for Progress.”? This 
is a campaign to lift the conditions of the masses 
of the Americas by pooling and applying resources 
so that everyone in our continents, caboclo or 
campesino, workman or farmer, in the jungles and 
plains, on the mountainsides and in mines, in cities 
and factories, can live in increasing comfort with 
justified confidence that his children, as free men 
and women, will share life and well-being as fully 
as the most fortunate. 

We in the United States know this can be done 
because we have done it. Communist political em- 
pires outside the hemisphere and their propagan- 
dists in the Americas make promises. But the 
record shows these promises are worthless. In the 
Soviet Union, with the best farmland in the world, 
after half a century of Communist dictatorship 
their people are asked to eat horsemeat. In China, 
after 10 years of Communist revolution millions of 
Chinese are near starvation. Both in Russia, and 
now in her Cuban colony, the people are ill-fed 
serfs of the state, working under compulsion. 

The tyrannies of the Communist world can 
make space rockets. But they cannot feed their 
hungry. They can destroy. But they cannot 
build houses for their people. In the United 
States workmen own their own homes. Even a 
worker out of a job receives an unemployment 
allowance half again greater than the pay of a 
Czech or Russian factory laborer working full 
time. Under the agrarian system, farmers own 
their own land. We in the Americas have learnt 
that free men can conquer poverty and misery, and 
how to do it. The masters of the Communist 
world after half a century of Russian revolution, 
after a full generation of grinding tyranny, and 
after giving up their freedom have not been able 
to do any of these things. 

The Alliance for Progress assumes that all the 


2? For background, see ibid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
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countries joining it will unite their efforts to in- 
creasing the education, the health, and the stand- 
ard of living of their masses. Our civilization of 
freedom is a Christian civilization, in which men 
serve eternal values by serving their neighbors, 
their peoples, their countries, and humanity. 

These ships of war we now turn over to the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil, and the officers and crews who 
will man them will defend progress under free- 
dom. In that confidence the democracy of the 
United States salutes the democracy of Brazil and 
continues the long partnership of these two great 
nations in defending freedom, order, and progress 
in the Western World. 


Special Argentine Mission Concludes 
Talks on Trade and Development 


Joint US Argentine Communique 
Press release 522 dated July 21 

A Special Argentine Economic Mission yester- 
day [July 20] concluded three weeks of talks with 
high U.S. Government officials on the subjects of 
trade and the economic development of Argentina. 

The Argentine Government has achieved out- 
standing success in its economic stabilization pro- 
gram and in liberalizing and strengthening the 
Argentine economy. These actions by the Argen- 
tine Government have charted a course, as envis- 
aged in the Act of Bogota, contributing to the 
fulfillment of Argentina’s national economic aspi- 
rations, leading to the improved welfare of the 
Argentine people and expanding cooperative 
inter-American relations and programs. 

The Argentine Economic Mission was headed by 
Ambassador Adalbert Krieger Vasena, former 
Minister of Finance. Members of the delegation 
included The Honorable Rafael Garcia Mata, 
Undersecretary of Agriculture and Livestock; Sr. 
Leonardo A. Vartalitis, Economic Counselor, Ar- 
gentine Embassy; Sr. Enrique Gaston Valente, 
Agricultural Counselor, Argentine Embassy ; The 
Honorable Roberto Garat, Undersecretary of 
Commerce and Industry; Sr. Federico Guillermo 
Dussel; Sr. Cecilio J. Morales; Sr. Carlos Marfa 
Mihanovich and Dr. José Alfredo Martinez de 
Hoz, Jr. 

Discussions were held with members of the U.S. 
Cabinet and other high officials of the U.S. De- 
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partments of State, Treasury, Agriculture and 
Commerce. In addition, an interdepartmental 
group under the chairmanship of The Honorable 
Edwin M. Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, engaged in discussions of spe- 
cific issues. 


Argentine Economic Expansion and Development 


The United States Government, fully recogniz- 
ing the necessity of sound financial assistance for 
the development program of Argentina, agreed 
with the Argentine authorities that the most ur- 
gent financial needs exist in the following sectors 
of the economy : 


(a) Steel: second stage of the exist- 


ing “SOMISA” steel mill. 
expansion of present gen- 
erating facilities in the 
greater Buenos Aires zone. 
emergency program under 
preliminary findings of 
the transportation study 
financed by the U.N. Spe- 
cial Fund and being 
carried out under the 
guidance of the World 
Bank. In this connection 
the U.S. Government is 
prepared to cooperate with 
the World Bank in meet- 
ing the necessary financial 
requirements as a satisfac- 
tory program of invest- 
ment is developed and 
arrangements are made for 
carrying it out effectively. 
first stage of the airport 
modernizing and building 
program. 

continuation of the road 
improvement and expan- 
sion program now being 
supported by financing 
from the United States 
and the World Bank. 
assistance to promote the 
use of local savings for the 
provision of the needed re- 
sources for this program. 


(b) Power: 


(c) Transportation: 


(d) Airports: 


(e) Roads: 


U.S. Trade Mission 


In order to further the expansion of trade be- 
tween the two countries, it was agreed that the 
two Governments would explore the possibility 
of an early visit to Argentina by a U.S. trade 
mission. The mission would include marketing 
specialists who would be prepared to discuss with 
interested Argentine officials and businessmen the 
specific problems arising in the marketing of 
Argentine products in the United States. 

It is expected that as Argentine industrializa- 
tion progresses Argentina will be able to supply 
a wider range of exports in the U.S. market, and 
in turn will be able to expand its purchases of 
machinery and other supplies from the United 
States to sustain Argentine industrial develop- 
ment. 


Resumption of Aviation Negotiations 


The United States expressed its continuing in- 
terest in completing negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Argentina for a mutually acceptable Air 
Transport Agreement with a view to utmost pos- 
sible freedom of commercial aviation in the eco- 
nomic interest of both countries. It was agreed 
that these negotiations would soon be resumed 
with this goal in mind. 


Grain Marketing Problems 


The United States reaffirmed its policy that in 
supplying grain to other countries under Public 
Law 480 it would make every effort not to disrupt 
or interfere with normal commercial marketings. 
The United States will continue to consult the 
Government of Argentina before negotiating sales, 
pursuant to the provisions of Title I, Public Law 
480, of grain to countries which are regular com- 
mercial markets for Argentina. Also, arrange- 
ments were made for the daily exchange of certain 
specified price and market information on sales 
of corn and oats. 


Periodic Meetings on Grains 


It was agreed that the two Governments would 
exchange visits of grain marketing teams in the 
near future. The U.S. team of grain marketing 
specialists will visit Argentina to discuss with 
Government officials and private trade groups both 
U.S. and Argentine programs and methods of 
marketing grains. A similar Argentine team will 
subsequently visit the United States to obtain 
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first-hand knowledge of U.S. grain merchandising 
practices and programs. In addition, the two 
Governments agreed to hold periodic meetings on 
grain marketing conditions, including Govern- 
ment export programs. These measures are ex- 
pected to facilitate the operation of the public 
and private grain merchandising operations of 
the two countries. 


Problems of Meat Trade and Food Inspection 
Regulations 

The present Argentine program against foot- 
and-mouth disease was discussed and the U.S. san- 
itary regulations affecting meat and meat products 
were carefully reviewed. It was agreed that there 
would be intensive study by the U.S. Government 
of its procedures applicable to imports of meat 
from Argentina and of possible future arrange- 
ments for the exchange between the two countries 
of information and technical advice on a broad 
range of plant and animal disease control meas- 
ures, including the inspection of food products 
and related matters. 


Assistance In the Attack on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
in South American Countries 

The United States expressed its willingness, sub- 
ject to the availability of funds through congres- 


sional appropriation, to increase its support of 
the activities of the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization in developing programs for the control 
and eventual eradication of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in cattle in South American countries. 


Possible U.S. Sugar Quota for Argentina 


Under present international treaty obligations 
the United States cannot import sugar from any 
country not a member of the International Sugar 
Agreement. If Argentina were to become a mem- 
ber of the International Sugar Agreement and if 
the United States market should require addi- 
tional sugar during 1961, then and to the extent 
that the United States has discretionary authority 
under the law, it will give most sympathetic con- 
sideration to a request by Argentina for an alloca- 
tion to sell sugar in the United States market. 


Argentine Cheese Exports to the U.S. To Increase 


In recent years Argentina has not filled its 
quota of Italian-type cheese exports to the U.S. 
market, and unused portions of the quota have 
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been transferred to other supplying countries. 
Arrangements were made to ensure that hence- 
forth Argentine suppliers would have enlarged 
opportunities to fill this quota. The Argentine 
Mission expressed confidence that adequate sup- 
plies of Argentine cheese would be available at 
attractive prices. 


Argentine—United States Relations 


The successful visit of the Special Argentine 
Economic Mission marks another step forward in 
the progressive evolution of close cooperative re- 
lations between Argentina and the United States. 
The United States has a warm and friendly inter- 
est in the economic development of Argentina. As 
President Kennedy stated during the visit last 
May of Argentine Minister of Economy Roberto 
Alemann,? “We in the United States hope to work 
with the Argentine Government in its heroic 
effort to improve the welfare of its people, for 
we are committed to the long-range economic de- 
velopment of Argentina. Even more important, 
we are committed to a continuing relationship of 
friendship, partnership, and mutual respect.” 


Limitation Removed on Use of Food 
for Economic Development 


White House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) dated July 22 


The continued expansion of the administra- 
tion’s Food-for-Peace Program was insured on 
July 21 when President Kennedy signed legisla- 
tion (S. 1720) removing a limitation on the use of 
food for economic development. The legislation 
makes possible the continuance of economic de- 
velopment programs under Public Law 480 by 
eliminating the June 30, 1961, expiration date for 
section 202 of title IT. 

Under this authority 400 percent more food was 
shipped overseas during the first 6 months of this 
year than during the entire calendar year 1960. 
From January through June of this year, 264,173 
tons of food were furnished for partial wage pay- 
ments on self-help economic development projects. 
Workers are employed on such projects as con- 
struction of schools, hospitals, sanitation facili- 
ties, and the building of roads. By comparison, 


2 BuLLeETIN of June 12, 1961, p. 920. 





only 43,763 tons of food were shipped for eco- 
nomic development projects during the entire cal- 
endar year 1960. 

Self-help public works projects utilizing U.S. 
food are now under way, or starting, in Tunisia, 
Morocco, Afghanistan, Korea, Ethiopia, and Tan- 
ganyika. Food-for-Peace Director George Mc- 
Govern and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration are now conducting negotiations 


AID and Action 


by Harlan Cleveland 


with 26 additional countries in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia for the establishment of sim- 
ilar economic development programs. On the 
basis of progress in these negotiations, the Food- 
for-Peace Director estimates that at least a million 
tons of agricultural commodities will be shipped 
under title II in the year 1961, with the significant 
increase appearing under the economic develop- 
ment provision of section 202. 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


We are here to talk, using time carved out from 
busy schedules—time which otherwise might be 
spent on action. The times, we hear, cry out for 
action. The time for discussion, some say, is over. 

This idea has run throughout the ages, and like 
most troublesome arguments it contains some 
truth. It is the argument for direct action, for 
“our place is in the streets,” for the popular front, 
for the drumhead court, for the hemp rope and 
the handy tree. It was the unspoken argument 
of the Irish poet, William Butler Yeats, to a young 
Asian writer who had traveled far to discuss 
poetry with the master but who found himself dis- 
missed with only a slip of paper containing the 
name and address of a clandestine munitions 
maker. 

At this moment we hear calls for action on the 
Berlin crisis. Are we not threatened there by 
physical, visible, concrete force? Is the attention 
of the free world not fixed—perhaps frozen—on 
that tangible threat? Why take time to talk about 
the United Nations, the great social upheavals 
that are transforming the world almost beyond 
recognition, the complex problems of converting 
traditional societies to modern societies capable of 


* Address made at Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y., 
on July 13 and at the Visual Workshop of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D.C., on July 20 (press 
release 519). 
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self-sustaining economic growth? Why waste 
time with talk? Why bother with votes? 

There is, of course, a time for action, but there 
is also time for talk. The West has made its deci- 
sion on this matter—perhaps as early as 490 B.C., 
when the men of Athens first debated and then 
voted on whether to resist the Persians who were 
debarking at Marathon. The free men of Athens 
won that battle. 

Free institutions, where talk can have a purpose 
and a ballot can have an effect, retain a peculiar 
and fatal attraction for the raw power of tyranny. 
I think we have a tendency to grant too much 
prescience to those who live by power. For ex- 
ample, Darius and Xerxes were not stupid fellows 
and the city states of Greece were not a real threat 
to their power, but they just couldn’t leave them 
alone. They had to have it out with the big talk- 
ers who used long words but didn’t have a road 
that went anywhere. 


The Soviet Union and the U.N. 


This fatal attraction goes on. The target today 
is another free institution where men talk, per- 
haps too much, but where they vote without coer- 
cion and where they have learned to act on behalf 
of those too weak to act for themselves. With 
the same blind pertinacity that drove the Great 
King two and one-half thousand years ago to risk 
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his empire for his pride or his ideology, the Soviet 
Union today seeks to destroy the United Nations. 

I can assure you that this is not going to hap- 
pen. Any institution, free or otherwise, can be 
destroyed by force of arms. Those who would do 
so are spared the effort of understanding what it is 
they seek to destroy. The price of this ignorance, 
however, is often failure—as tyrants from Xerxes 
to Hitler have found out. In Korea the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese Communists turned their 
hand against everyman’s, and they too failed as 
the United Nations proved it could meet force with 
force. 

Free institutions can also be destroyed by fear, 
jealousy, pride, and the other enemies of the demo- 
cratic process. A commitment to the democratic 
process in international affairs is a particularly 
tough bullet to chew. Fora nation with any go-it- 
alone power at all, it requires a habit of forbear- 
ance and good faith that cannot be had overnight. 

Despite Soviet support of the enemies of non- 
Communist internationalism, they have not 
destroyed the United Nations. In fact, the Soviet 
tactics may have helped save the Organization 
from atrophy—the mortal enemy of every institu- 
tion created by consent and dependent upon con- 
tinuing cooperation. The way to harden soft 
muscles is to use them, and while the Soviet Union 
profited and the free world suffered from the Suez 
crisis, the United Nations may actually have been 
strengthened. There is no question that the Soviet 
Union understands power politics. It now has an 
opportunity to demonstrate whether or not it un- 
derstands any other kind. The politics of parlia- 
mentary institutions are of a far different and a 
far higher order. 

Instead of being weakened by a series of inter- 
national crises the United Nations has acquired a 
capacity to act when the peace and security of small 
nations is threatened and to help these nations 
create the institutions necessary for their political 
and economic survival. This is the United Nations 
the Soviet Union seeks to destroy. But how? If 
force of arms is ruled out and if power politics fail, 
what is left ? 


The “‘Troika’”’ Proposal 


The answer of the Soviet Union to this problem 
amounted to placing a bottle of vodka and a loaded 
pistol in the hall of the General Assembly last 
autumn and then repairing to the Kremlin to await 
the shot. However, as Secretary Rusk said last 
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week,? “The United Nations will not destroy 
itself.” 

Mr. Khrushchev has asked the U.N. to turn its: 
administration over to a committee in order that 
an agent of the Soviet Union could veto any action 
his principals did not approve. Secretary Rusk 
went to the heart of this proposal that the U.N. 
turn itself into a suicide club when he said: * 


The so-called “troika” proposal flies in the face of every- 
thing we know about effective administration. But the 
real point of it is that a majority of the members of the 
United Nations—countries in Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Latin America—would have a total of one 
vote among them in the executive direction of the U.N.— 
and that vote could be nullified by a veto. The United 
Nations would be powerless to act on any proposal that did 
not suit the purposes of the Soviet Union. 

Thus Mr. Khrushchev’s assault against the United Na- 
tions is, in reality, an attack on the “equal rights and 
equal opportunities” now enjoyed by all members of the 
General Assembly—and the protection afforded them by 
the U.N.’s peace-keeping machinery. 


The Battle for Economic Growth 


There is another battle that men who like to talk 
are going to win—the battle that George Marshall 
declared was “directed not against any country or 
doctrine but against hunger, poverty, desperation, 
and chaos.”* I am sure you know these words, 
and I hope you believe as I do that your children 
and grandchildren and their contemporaries in a 
hundred countries will know them also. A great 
thing is happening in the Western World—almost 
unnoticed and often blurred by a weakness here 
and lag there—but it is happening; we finally have 
a program that stands a first-rate chance of carry- 
ing the world economy forward into the sunlight of 
self-sustaining growth. For the first time since 
the Marshall plan, economic assistance to other na- 
tions has become armed with doctrine and design. 
The task is tremendous, but we know it is finite. 

This battle has gone on for some time now, and 
there have been moments when the United States. 
looked like our old cartoon friend, Popeye, who 
early in the game was brave and determined but 
no match for the big fellow, Bruto. You will re- 
member what happens to Bruto after the lines are 
clearly drawn and the green stuff goes to work. 

Eleven years ago I said in a speech that the 
world faced a “revolution of rising expectations.” 


* BULLETIN of July 31, 1961, p. 183. 
* Tbid., June 15, 1947, p. 1159. 





This phrase keeps recurring until I sometimes feel 
like the author of The Purple Cow. But the 
phrase was a good one, and the time was right for 


it. A decade later that revolution continues. It: 


has widened to include every village in the world 
and has sunk so deeply into the popular mind as to 
radically change currents of thought, to recast 
creeds and displace the most fundamental 
conceptions, 

This revolution is also part of the great battle 
between freedom and tyranny and in that sense is 
also our revolution. If it has not always seemed so 
during the decade since I gave it name, if we have 
sometimes seemed oblivious to the haunting visions 
of higher possibilities, the fault is not entirely our 
own. Nor is it wholly the fault of the newer na- 
tions if they have failed to recognize the West as 
an ally in this struggle and looked upon the Com- 
munist world as a halfway station between the 
“house of have” and the “house of want.” 


The Colonial Revolution 


Identifying events as they take place is not a 
common condition in human affairs, and the revo- 
lution of rising expectations is not a simple 
phenomenon. It has been fused with at least two 
other revolutions. The first and most obvious is 
the dissolution of the 19th century trading empires 
and their replacement by a host of independent 
nations. This revolution has run swiftly and with 
almost unbelievable gentility. Never before in 
human history had any empire dissolved peace- 
fully. Yet with relatively minor exceptions, this 
is what happened to the greatest empire of them 
all. Other Western empires have followed the 
British in a fashion, and that revolution is almost 
complete. But while it went on it would have 
been foolish to hope for better relations between 
the former colonial countries and their erstwhile 
masters than actually took place. Unfortunately, 
while it went on it provided a smokescreen for the 
imperialism of the Soviet Union, a smokescreen 
that may lift with the new and brutal attack on 
the United Nations. 

The colonial revolution was also accompanied 
by a cultural revolution similar in many ways to 
the cultural revolts associated with the spread of 
nationalism throughout Europe in modern times. 
More than any other event, this continuing reaction 
against the era of Western domination has pre- 
vented an understanding of the concordance of 
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aspirations and ideals between the developing 
nations of the world and the countries of the North 
Atlantic. 

Despite the religious, the racial, the economic, 
the cultural difference, we are the friends of the 
revolution of rising expectations and the Soviet 
Union is not. If we wish, we can remember that it 
is Western philosophy that decided it was blas- 
phemy to attribute to the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence the suffering and brutishness that 
comes of poverty ; that out of Western minds came 
the articulated sense of outrage at the accumula- 
tion of great wealth while men died of starvation 
and puny infants sucked dry breasts. It was 
Western ideology that elevated the fear of want 
to a force that could shake nations. Finally, it is 
a Western doctrine that doctrine shall not stand 
in the way of fulfilling expectations. 

These facts, interesting to the historian, com- 
forting to insecure apologists of our society, and 
infuriating to the insecure apologists of others are, 
in fact, largely irrelevant. There is no refuge in 
them, and we need none. The revolution is the 
reality. If it pleases the rewrite men in the 
Kremlin, let them claim responsibility. Our job 
is to respond. Last week Secretary Rusk said: ‘ 

The President is also asking us, and other economically 
advanced free nations, to reassert our leadership of the 
revolution of economic and social progress. The world 
of coercion is offering tempting bait for those who are 
determined to shake off their misery and want. We 
believe that freedom and progress are historic partners 
and that the alleged choice between rapid progress and 
free institutions is false. But this we must prove. This 
is the meaning of the President’s Alliance for Progress, 
which is stirring the hopes and the hard thinking of the 
nations of our own hemisphere. This is the meaning of 
the rapidly growing effort of the Western Community to 
throw substantial resources behind the economic and 
social development of less favored nations. This is why 
the President is asking for thoughtful planning, effective 
leadership, and determined self-help from those who need 
external assistance for national growth. And this is why 
the President is asking the Congress for aid legislation 
and appropriations which will put us in a position to 
help generate the momentum of development—aid which 
must be provided, in association with others, in the 
amounts and for the periods of time required to achieve 
enduring and satisfying results. 


Decade of Development 

The President has proposed that we embark on 
a new and vital creative effort in the field of inter- 
national cooperation. He has designated this 


* Ibid., July 31, 1961, p. 175. 
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effort “A Program for the Decade of Develop- 
ment.” This program outlines a plan of action 
which differs significantly in approach and method 
from our assistance programs of the past. 

First of all, it recognizes that we are in this 
world for keeps. And it issimply not good enough 
to tackle 20-year problems with short-range pro- 
grams staffed with 2-year personnel working with 
1-year appropriations. 

Since 1941 the United States has consistently 
used its great economic and military power to 
maintain and to widen the areas of national inde- 
pendence and of political freedom in the world. 
Through the Greek-Turkish aid act and the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, the United States acted 
decisively to help 17 free countries whose stability 
and capacity for recovery and progress were im- 
periled. Our massive economic assistance did at- 
tain its objectives. The Greek-Turkish aid 
program and the Marshall plan were successes. 
American aid and the work and industry of the 
European nations made the recovery of Europe a 
reality, and coupled with military assistance the 
North Atlantic Alliance became the instrument of 
our common defense. 

With the point 4 program, incorporated in the 
Act for International Development passed in 1950, 
the United States enunciated for the first time its 
intention to assist in the economic growth of the 
less developed countries of the free world. Since 
the mid-1950’s, we have been gradually increasing 
our economic and technical assistance to the less 
developed areas. In 1957 the Development Loan 
Fund was established to supplement technical 
assistance by financing development projects and 
programs on generous terms of repayment. Dur- 
ing these years, also, we have been learning to use 
our surplus food and fibers as a creative tool of 


foreign policy. 


Decade of Decision 

Our aid programs, based on these conceptions, 
have for the most part been of great value. It is 
a fact, however, that in several important in- 
stances they have not produced the hoped-for ef- 
fects. To discontinue them, as has been advocated 
from time to time, would without any doubt have 
provoked political and economic tragedies which 
would have cost our country many times more 
than the programs themselves. Yet the imple- 
mentation of the program has sometimes resulted 
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in waste. Our way of giving aid—some of the 
policies governing our programs, the increasingly 
heavy machinery of the responsible agencies, the 
complexities of our legislation—were certainly to 
blame. So was the way in which U.S. aid was 
received and used. We have learned that grant- 
ing aid to temporarily disabled industrial coun- 
tries and granting aid to nations which, in some 
cases, still have to acquire the very tools and the 
institutions which made a modern society are very 
different problems which require different solu- 
tions. The time came to face candidly the lessons 
of our failures and successes and to take full ad- 
vantage of that experience. 

We can expect, therefore, that the decade of the 
sixties will be a period of continuing crises, charac- 
terized by massive social and economic transfor- 
mation and acute political instability in areas cov- 
ering half of the globe. We can also expect that 
it will be a decade of decision and that the course 
of events during this period will determine wheth- 
er most of the peoples in the emerging areas will 
live in open or closed societies. 

The controlling fact is that the need of the 
underdeveloped world for adequate investment 
capital (and for other resources as well) can be 
met in only two ways: by extraordinary external 
aid or by forced savings. These alternatives are 
inescapable. The first alternative leaves the way 
open for the evolution of a free society. The sec- 
ond requires a totalitarian political system. 

Faced with these alternatives, the only accept- 
able course for industrialized nations of the free 
world is to provide external aid to the underdevel- 
oped world and thereby to help turn a decade of 
crisis into a decade of development—of growth 
within a free society, of parallel progress in eco- 
nomic, social, and political life. Obviously the 
United States cannot alone provide the resources 
for the job. The unavoidable challenge is that 
the United States can help provide the margin 
between success and failure. 


Major Premises 


The International Development Program now 
before the Congress this year ° is aimed at “help- 
ing peoples to help themselves” and is based on the 
following major premises: 

By providing long-term support for develop- 
ment plans created by the less developed nations 
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themselves, the United States can, during the dec- 
ade of the sixties, help decisively a large number 
of these nations on the road to economic growth. 
In order to accomplish this, we must shift as rap- 
idly as possible from short-term aid designed to 
stave off sudden collapse to long-term assistance 
designed to produce basic and significant develop- 
ment. Collaboration on long-term development 
programs requires multiyear planning by the de- 
veloping nations and also requires a multiyear 
commitment of U.S. assistance. The new program 
provides for both. 

We can expect that, during the decade of the 
sixties, the problem of development assistance will 
be recognized as a collective responsibility by the 
industrialized nations of the free world. For a 
full generation the United States has recognized 
its obligations to use its economic resources in the 
struggle for freedom and progress. This obliga- 
tion is now being assumed by more and more coun- 


tries. The Development Assistance Committee 


(DAC) was recently established * to provide an 
instrument for the coordination of assistance pro- 
grams and the sharing of the effort among a num- 
ber of contributing countries. 

The effectiveness of any country development 
program depends in the last analysis upon that 


country’s acceptance and fulfillment of its own 
responsibilities. The fostering and growth of the 
public and private institutions necessary to carry 
out development programs, the mobilization of 
domestic resources, and the enlistment of the 
energy and devotion of the people themselves will 
take place as a country recognizes the central im- 
portance of a desire and willingness to undertake 
the essential measures of self-help. Appropriate 
and feasible measures will vary from one country 
to another, but continued progress in any country 
will not be assured until it faces up to this un- 
derlying necessity. The new U.S. program is 
designed to encourage and to promote this realiza- 
tion and this effort. 

The program is designed to make sure that the 
government of the recipient country and the US. 
Government broaden their joint efforts and take 
into account all of the factors which contribute to 
growth, not limiting themselves, as has happened 
in the past, to an isolated few of these factors. 
External capital and technical assistance are in- 


* For background, see p. 302. 
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dispensable, but so are the survey and mobilization 
of available resources in the developing countries 
and the formulation of long-term country plans. 
So are the establishment of sound public adminis- 
trations; the creation and modernization of a wide 
range of private institutions; the establishment of 
skilled labor forces and managerial corps; the 
creation of necessary attitudes, motives, and in- 
terests; and the creation in the entire population 
of a sense of participation in the benefits of 
growth. 

We are dealing with an enormously complex 
process of transformation from static to dynamic 
economies, from traditional to progressive socie- 
ties, from ancient to modern concepts. This is a 
process which we are only beginning to under- 
stand, but it manifestly requires a mixture of 
loans, grants, technical assistance, commodities, 
domestic reforms, and other techniques, all ap- 
plied on a flexible and sometimes experimental 
basis to meet the priority needs of different 
nations in different stages of development. 

Our program of economic and social growth in 
the sixties will encourage each nation to develop in 
its own image. Just as diversity of individuals 
and institutions is the essence of an open society, 
so is diversity of societies the essence of an open 
world. There is room in a free world for a wide 
range of economic, social, political, and institu- 
tional forms stemming from different cultural 
backgrounds. It is a matter for each nation to 
determine which forms it will choose. 

By systematic research, we can, during the dec- 
ade of the sixties acquire valuable new skills in 
promoting the process of development. The In- 
ternational Development Program calls for a 
modest beginning on a research program to in- 
crease our knowledge about the techniques of de- 
velopment and about the reasons for successes and 
failures. It is a striking fact that, while the 
United States has engaged in assistance programs 
of various types for over two decades, no sys- 
tematic analysis of this type has been made on 
such problems as, for example, the impact of cer- 
tain technological developments on the economies 
of nations, or the transfer of technology from one 
society to another. Research can bring forth a 
wide range of new tools for promoting the process 
of development. It is conceivable that such a pro- 
gram will produce discoveries of great value; it is 
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almost inconceivable that it will not quickly pay 
its way. 

By perseverance in our long-range support 
program for countries requesting assistance, we 
can, during the decade of the sixties, expect to see 
a@ significant number of recipient nations become 
capable of continuing their growth out of their 
own resources and from normal commercial bor- 
rowing. The process of foreign aid should not be 
endless. In some cases its end can already be fore- 
seen. By the close of the decade, a number of the 
major nations of Latin America should have 
achieved self-sustaining growth and the massive 
requirements of India and Pakistan should have 
been greatly reduced. As nearly as can be calcu- 
lated, the sixties will be the decade of peak re- 
quirements for external assistance to the less 
developed areas of the free world. 

The aid programs of the United Nations and 
other international organizations are also moving 
rapidly toward a higher level of coordination and 
effectiveness. The multilateral programs offer a 
new frontier of foreign aid. We have learned that 
aid administered by an international agency can 
often be more effective than direct assistance in 
creating the internal conditions that make aid to a 
country pay off in long-range terms. We have 
also learned that a dollar spent this way often goes 
further than one spent directly. Finally, we know 
that strengthening the United Nations’ capacity to 
act on economic and social problems inevitably 
adds to its capacity to act for peace and security. 

Innovations in multilateral assistance programs 
are being now planned along concepts similar to 
those in the President’s program. The most im- 
portant one—country planning—goes to the heart 
of the development process. Country planning 
can provide the means of ending the barren argu- 
ment of multilateral versus bilateral aid and lead 
to close and fruitful coordination between inter- 
national and direct programs. 

These are the ideas which underlie the program 
submitted by the executive branch to meet the 
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central issue of the 1960’s: whether the nations of 
the underdeveloped world will go forward with 
open or closed societies. The program is based on 
the profound belief that we have it within our 
power to help determine the course of events and 
that on the success of this great task, based on 
human justice, depend to a decisive extent the 
security of our country and the peace of the world. 

The formula is there. We must follow it. On 
this note I would agree that there has been sufli- 
cient talking and the need is for action. The first 
need is for the passage of the President’s program 
for AID. 


U.S. Intends To Aid Tanganyika 
in 3-Year Development Plan 


Following is the text of a joint communique 
issued by President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika on July 17. 


White House press release dated July 17 

Prime Minister Nyerere today concluded a 
series of talks with the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Director of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. The Prime Minister came to Washing- 
ton on an informal visit following discussions last 
week at the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations. 

The talks covered African problems of common 
interest and Tanganyika’s economic development 
plan. Prime Minister Nyerere emphasized that 
his country’s political and social future depended 
upon the attainment of the development plan’s 
objectives. 

President Kennedy expressed the friendly in- 
terest of the United States in Tanganyika’s 
future and made clear the intention of the United 
States to join the U.K. and others in helping 
Tanganyika to meet the objectives of its three- 
year development plan. 





American Foreign Economic Policy Today 


by Under Secretary Ball 


In the few minutes that we spend together today 
I intend to make some general observations about 
American foreign policy as it applies in the field 
of economic affairs. I shall first take note of some 
of the principal features of the world economy that 
we must cope with as we enter upon this turbulent 
decade of the 1960’s; then I shall outline certain 
aspects of our policy founded on our analysis of 
the current world scene. 

It may be useful for the purposes of our discus- 
sion here today to make an arbitrary division of 
the free world into two major parts. 

One part consists of those countries that have 
already become great industrial producers. This 
group includes the nations of North America and 
Western Europe. It includes also Japan and 
Australia. 

The second part of the free world is made up 
of countries—many just achieving political inde- 
pendence—that are not yet fully industrialized. 
They depend to a large extent upon the production 
and sale of primary products. These countries, 
which we have come to characterize more or less 
accurately as the less developed countries, are 
principally located south of the Tropic of Cancer. 

The first group—the industrial group—pos- 
sesses a large share of the world’s resources of 
scientific and technical knowledge, highly skilled 
manpower, and productive industrial plant. 
These nations currently produce more than a tril- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods and services every 
year, an amount equal to about 70 percent of the 
world total. It is two and one-half times that of 
the entire Communist bloc. The United States 
alone produces well over $500 billion worth of 


* Address made before a joint meeting of the American 
Chamber of Commerce and the America-Japan Society at 
Tokyo on July 10. 
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goods and services each year. At rates of growth 
that should be well within reach, the combined 
gross national product of the economically ad- 
vanced countries in 1970 will amount to about a 
trillion and a half dollars. 

It is significant that all of these countries de- 
pend to a high degree on what we have come to 
call free enterprise. The vitality of the econom- 
ically advanced nations of the free world may be 
taken as a striking answer to the skepticism that 
was widespread as recently as 20 years ago about 
the survival value of private enterprise. 

I think we have all learned a great deal in the 
years since the war. From that experience we 
should have renewed confidence in the resiliency 
and dynamism of the enterprise system and in the 
extraordinary social contribution which private 
businessmen can make and, in fact, are making. 
We should also gain renewed confidence in the de- 
gree to which elected governments can help to 
bring about conditions indispensable to the at- 
tainment of high levels of production and 
employment. 

In the last 13 or 14 years we have seen a steady 
and impressive economic expansion throughout 
the industrial free world. In some countries— 
and notably in Japan—the demonstration of an 
ability to achieve and sustain sound economic 
growth has been nothing short of amazing. This 
performance of the industrialized nations of the 
free world should give us considerable satisfaction. 
What is even more important, it allows us to look 
to the future with a large measure of optimism. 


Problems of the Less Developed Nations 


We in the industrialized northern half of the 
free world are, of course, frequently preoccupied 
by our own problems and difficulties. But our 
problems are not nearly so formidable as those 
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faced by most of the southern nations. Either 
their economies are preindustrial, or they are just 
moving over the line into the early beginnings of 
industrialization. For these nations, economic 
progress has been slow to the point of stagnation. 
The problems they face are more stubborn and 
deeply rooted than ours; the bases for optimism 
are more difficult to identify. 

Yet these nations are a considerable part of the 
free world. They include most of the countries 
of Asia that lie on our side of the Iron Curtain, 
most of the Middle East, of Latin America, and 
of Africa. They comprise a large part of the 
earth’s surface. They contain an enormous num- 
ber of people. Of the 3 billion human beings alive 
in the world today, 1 billion live behind the Iron 
Curtain in a forbidding and forbidden territory 
stretching from the Brandenburg Gate to the Yel- 
low Sea. And of the remaining 2 billion who live 
in the non-Communist world, more than 1.4 bil- 
lion live in what we have come to call the less 
developed countries. 

The implications of these statistics are grim and 
discouraging, as we all know. A very large part 
of the nonindustrial world faces the gloomy pros- 
pect of poverty begetting poverty, of people un- 
able to set aside enough out of present production 
to create the wealth that is necessary if there is to 
be greater production in the future, of small addi- 
tions to output being overtaken by population 
growth. Yet it is impossible to conceive of a 
durable world of independent states in which the 
present gross disparities in standards of living 
not only persist but steadily widen. And it is all 
too clear that, if the ambitions and expectations of 
the less developed peoples are permanently frus- 
trated, then disappointment will lead to bitter- 
ness, and bitterness to chaos. 


Cooperation for Growth in Free World 


The facts which I have been reciting set the 
framework within which we must fashion our 
economic policies. We must take account of the 
differences between two groups of nations: one 
industrial, dynamic, and increasingly prosperous; 
the other dependent on the production of primary 
commodities and bedeviled by the awful problems 
of poverty. And in addition these policies must 
take into account the existence of a third major 
group of nations, those of the Communist bloc. 

The leaders of the bloc nations, as you well 
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know, operate from premises and beliefs inimical 
to our own. And the fact that those premises 
and beliefs are backed by formidable economic 
and military strength provides a special impera- 
tive to the policies that the economically advanced 
nations of the free world must develop together. 

The meaning of this imperative is clear. We 
must not merely maintain but increase our for- 
ward progress. At the same time we must mobilize 
and coordinate our capabilities in the common 
interest. For our resources, while rapidly grow- 
ing, are finite; yet the demands on those resources 
are almost unlimited. And we shall be able to 
meet those insistent demands only if we succeed 
in working together. 

We have learned a fair amount, I think, about 
the domestic policies that will contribute most 
helpfully to economic expansion. Yet in certain 
of the largest economic units in the free world— 
and these include the United States and the United 
Kingdom—we are not presently achieving rates 
of growth commensurate either with our needs or 
our abilities. We know, moreover, that for in- 
ternal expansion to be durable it must be accom- 
panied by a reasonable equilibrium in the 
balance of external accounts. This means that we 
in the community of industrial nations must con- 
sult to bring about a measure of harmony in our 
domestic policies. For in today’s complex world 
we are faced—to a greater extent than most of us 
had previously realized—with the unassailable 
fact of economic interdependence. 

It was considerations such as these that led, on 
the occasion of Prime Minister [Hayato] Ikeda’s 
recent visit to Washington, to an agreement to 
establish a Joint United States-Japan Committee 
on Trade and Economic Affairs at the Cabinet 
level.2 Those of us in the United States who are 
concerned with economic and financial problems 
see in this committee a potential for great mutual 
benefit. It should, I think, contribute sub- 
stantially to the sturdy foundations of the partner- 
ship between the United States and Japan. 

The area of domestic economic policy is of 
course not the only area where consultation is 
necessary. The industrial countries must develop 
more consistent and coherent policies in the mone- 
tary field. We can no longer afford speculative 
raids on the great reserve currencies, the dollar 
and sterling. We must improve the ability of the 
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International Monetary Fund to meet the vaulting 
demands for liquidity. We are even now discuss- 
ing new borrowing arrangements on the part of 
the Fund which should help materially to bring 
about a wider distribution of responsibility for 
the financial underpinning of our international 
trading system. 

Since the war we industrial nations of the free 
world have made steady progress toward the elim- 
ination of the barriers to international trade. 
But progress has not always been as fast as we 
had hoped, for the domestic impediments to trade 
liberalization both for industrial and agricultural 
products alike are troublesome and difficult. 
This is particularly true in a nation such as the 
United States, where the labor force is not now 
fully employed and where the growth rate has 
been somewhat retarded by a recession. 

We must, nevertheless use all our energy to re- 
solve these domestic problems as effectively and as 
quickly as we can, for the economic gains that are 
available from the more efficient allocation of 
resources among the industrialized countries are 
breathtakingly large. I can assure you that my 
Government is fully aware of this fact and that 
the Kennedy administration is committed to 
liberal multilateral trading arrangements as a 
basic element in our foreign economic policy. 

We industrialized nations have a solemn respon- 
sibility to expand and develop our economies. We 
owe this responsibility not only to ourselves but 
to all the nations of the free world. We must 
achieve and sustain a high level of economic 
growth. This is a necessary part of the answer to 
the Communist economic challenge. It is an indis- 
pensable condition for achieving partnership with 
the less developed world. 


Partnership With Less Developed World 


Such a partnership is a further major element 
of policy on which the economically advanced 
countries must concert their efforts. The less de- 
veloped countries have needs that are vast and 
urgent. We must assure to them a very large in- 
flow of external capital to supplement local invest- 
ment resources. Prime Minister Ikeda formulated 
the problem in Washington about 3 weeks ago in 
words more eloquent than I can muster: 

Today, the economic gap between the industrially ad- 


vanced nations and those which are not is becoming in- 
creasingly wider. As internal dissension and strife de- 
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velop when disparity grows between the rich and poor in 
a nation, so, by the same token, it is impossible to hope 
for true international peace and stability when extreme 
disparity in wealth grows among nations in the inter- 
national community. 

This unhealthy situation demands that the free world 
make more positive their concerted efforts to create con- 
ditions of progress in, and raise the hopes of, these less 
advanced areas which are a key to the attainment of 
international peace and stability. 


As you know, President Kennedy has presented 
to the American Congress a request for new and 
comprehensive foreign aid legislation. With this 
legislation we hope to be able to support economic 
development with more flexibility and efficiency 
than has been the case in the past. 

At the same time we are acutely aware of the 
limitations of any program of assistance that we 
Americans can undertake by ourselves. The task 
of providing capital to the underdeveloped nations 
is obviously not a task for one nation alone. It is 
a common task for all of the industrial, expanding 
states. The Development Assistance Group, 
which begins its fifth meeting in this city tomor- 
row,* was established in recognition of this fact. 
Through that organization we should be able to 
give a greater coherence and a new effectiveness to 
the common effort of providing assistance to the 
less developed countries—an effort which the in- 
dustrialized nations must undertake together. 

Today the countries of Western Europe, Cana- 
da, and Japan are together already extending al- 
most half as much aid to the less developed 
countries as is the United States. Yet none of us 
is doing enough. We must, through the Develop- 
ment Assistance Group, expand and increase our 
efforts. 

The provision of assistance in the form of grants 
and credits will not by itself, however, assure that 
the developing nations will be able to move all 
the way toward self-sustaining growth. If that 
goal is to be achieved the less developed countries 
must be in position to utilize their resources of 
men and materials not only for the direct im- 
provement of domestic living standards but for 
the production of commodities and articles that 
will enable them to share more fully in the gains 
from world trade. They must, in short, have 
access to markets all over the world for their 
products. 

The ability of the less developed countries to 


* Tbid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507, and June 19, 1961, p. 977. 
“See p. 302. 
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sell their products abroad will increase, of course, 
if the industrial countries expand their own econ- 
omies at an adequate rate. As incomes rise in 
the advanced nations, demand for the products of 
the rest of the world will also rise. But the less 
developed nations also face short-run problems 
for which we must help to find solutions. 


Problem of Stabilizing Income 


There are, I think, two aspects of this question. 
First, many if not most of the developing coun- 
tries must continue for a long time to depend for 
the bulk of their foreign exchange earnings on the 
sale of a limited number of basic commodities. 
Secondly, as the underdeveloped countries move 
over the line into the early stages of industrializa- 
tion they must be able to find purchasers for their 
industrial products. 

Let us first consider the problem faced by na- 
tions which are producers of primary commodi- 
ties. Such nations have historically been 
vulnerable to economic forces that they have been 
unable to control effectively. Primary commodi- 
ties are notoriously subject to extreme cyclical 
price fluctuations and to a long-term tendency 
toward overproduction. 

The less developed countries see this problem 
as one of constantly worsening terms of trade. 
The prices of the industrial and manufactured 
goods they purchase have shown a persistent ten- 
dency to rise. The prices of the primary com- 
modities they sell have been marked by instability 
and a generally downward trend. I need not em- 
phasize the relevance of all this to economic de- 
velopment. Ifa country is to undertake the long- 
term planning of its economic growth, it must 
have reasonable assurance as to the funds that 
will be available for such purposes. But a com- 
modity-producing nation cannot have this assur- 
ance in the face of wobbly commodity prices. 

This problem has, of course, been of deep con- 
cern to those of us charged with responsibility 
for developing a rational and effective approach 
to the problem of assisting the less developed na- 
tions. After all, the gains from even a very large 
foreign aid program can be completely wiped out 
by a sudden sharp downward trend in the price 
of one or more key commodities. 

Some experts have seen at least a partial solution 
to the problem in international cooperation be- 
tween producers and consumers, through inter- 
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national commodity agreements. Until quite re- 
cently the United States had, as a matter of policy, 
declined with few exceptions to participate in 
such agreements. But as we have come face to 
face with the realities of economic development, 
we have been forced to conclude that this earlier 
policy is no longer adequate. We have, therefore, 
begun a searching exploration of the alternatives. 
I do not want to overstate the progress we have 
made in finding solutions. But we are working 
closely with many of the producing countries to 
try to bring some order and stability into a num- 
ber of crucial primary commedity markets. And 
I very much hope that Japan, as a major consumer 
of primary products, will join us in seeking solu- 
tions to this difficult problem. 


Problem of Finding New Markets 


The second problem that I have posed is also 
one which we must try to solve together. As the 
developing countries move from a dependence on 
agriculture and the extractive industries to the 
beginnings of industrialization, they will face new 
difficulties in finding markets. It is safe to assume 
that a great part of the industrial effort of the 
developing countries will in the first instance tend 
to be concentrated in labor-intensive production— 
that is, in those industrial sectors characterized 
by relatively small requirements for capital in- 
vestment, where the needed skills are easily ac- 
quired, and where a large supply of labor is 
available. 

Textile manufacture is, of course, almost the 
classic example of a labor-intensive industry. 
Within recent years imports of textiles into the 
United States have grown at a pace that has pro- 
duced a real and urgent domestic problem.’ These 
textile imports have come largely from countries 
having substantially lower per capita incomes 
than the United States. The consequent differen- 
tial in production costs has produced disruptive 
influences in the American domestic market. The 
United States Government has, therefore, felt it 
necessary to initiate action which I know is of 
great interest to Japan as the world’s leading ex- 
porter of cotton textiles. 

Before discussing the measures which the 
United States Government has proposed, I should 


5 For a statement by President Kennedy on May 2 an- 
nouncing a program of assistance to the U.S. textile in- 
dustry, see BULLETIN of May 29, 1961, p. 825. 
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like to make clear that America recognizes the 
statesmanlike restraint shown by the Japanese 
textile industry in the establishment of voluntary 
export limitations on Japan’s cotton textile ex- 
ports to the United States. We are aware also 
that Japan is our best consumer for United States 
exports of raw cotton. 

We are taking account of these facts in the pro- 
posals we are about to put forward for an inter- 
national cotton textile arrangement. Under the 
contemplated arrangement the economically ad- 
vanced nations would undertake to accept imports 
of cotton textiles in a manner that would provide 
a market that would gradually expand. This ex- 
pansion, however, would be on a controlled and 
systematic basis so as to avoid the disruption of 
existing markets. 

As a first step toward the development of such 
an international agreement we recently met with 
representatives of seven other nations in Wash- 
ington—the United Kingdom, Canada, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. The meeting was also attended by a rep- 
resentative of the Commission of the European 
Economic Community. The nations represented 
at this meeting are the principal importers of cot- 
ton textiles. The primary purpose of the meeting 
was to reach some agreement in principle that 
those nations now imposing restrictions on the 
import of cotton textiles would relax their restric- 
tions to provide for a reasonable level of imports 
from the lower income exporting countries. 

I am happy to say that the representatives of 
the nations attending the meeting were able to 
agree upon this principle as well as on certain 
other principles essential to an effective interna- 
tional agreement. 

Now the Secretary General of the GATT, fol- 
lowing a directive by the GATT Council, has 
called a special meeting of a selected group of 
countries having substantial interests in the trade 
in cotton textiles to begin in Geneva on July 17. 
This meeting should furnish the opportunity for 
full-scale discussions among the principal produc- 
ing and consuming nations. 

We hope that from this unprecedented effort in 
international cooperation the participating na- 
tions will evolve solutions that are fair to all. 
We are not approaching this problem in a spirit 
of mercantilism but rather out of the desire to 
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preserve and extend the essential values of liberal 
international trade. At the same time the for- 
tunes of the established industries in the import- 
ing countries—as well as in Japan, which has long 
been a major exporter—cannot simply be ignored 
by democratic governments. We must seek 
methods that will permit the impact of changes 
in supply and price relationships to be limited and 
absorbed without at the same time diminishing the 
dynamism of an evolving world. 


Accomplishing the Common Tasks 


These, then, are some of the considerations that 
are shaping our foreign economic policy. We see 
about us a group of industrial states with enor- 
mous capabilities which, if fully achieved, can go 
far to bring peace and progress to the decade of 
the sixties. We see the Communist bloc growing 
in economic power, although more slowly than in 
the past. From all the signs, it remains stead- 
fastly and implacably hostile to the non-Commu- 
nist world. Finally, we are acutely aware of the 
giant problems of the less advanced countries— 
problems that present a challenge of unparalleled 
dimensions to the minds and energies of all men 
and nations of good will. 

Only a reckless man would say that we know in 
detail how we shall cope with this complex and 
imperfect. world. But I believe that we do see 
accurately enough the main lines and overall mag- 
nitudes of the problem. And I believe also that, 
if we are wise and skillful and sufficiently coura- 
geous—and if we are prepared to work closely to- 
gether—we shall be able to accomplish the common 
tasks, and fulfill the common opportunities, that 
the times have laid upon us. 


Development Assistance Group 
Concludes Fifth Meeting 


Following is the text of a communique issued on 
July 13 by the Development Assistance Group, 
which held its fifth meeting at Tokyo July 11-13. 


1. The Fifth Meeting of the Development As- 
sistance Group was held in Tokyo on 11th-13th 
July, 1961. All Members of the Group, comprising 
Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, Portugal, United Kingdom, United 
States and the Commission of the European Eco- 
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nomic Community, were represented at the Meet- 
ing. Mr. Thorkil Kristensen, Secretary-General 
Designate of the O.E.C.D. [Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development], also par- 
ticipated in the meeting. The Inter-American 
Development Bank and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development participated as 
observers, being represented by Dr. Manuel 
Noriega Morales and Sir William Iliff respec- 
tively. Sir William Iliff also represented the In- 
ternational Development Association and the 
International Finance Corporation. 

2. The Honourable James W. Riddleberger of 
the United States, who had been elected Chairman 
of the D.A.G. as a result of the Resolution of the 
Fourth Meeting in London last March,! presided 
at the meeting. M. Jean Sadrin, Director of Ex- 
ternal Finance in the French Ministry of Finance 
and Economic Affairs, who was the head of the 
French Delegation to the D.A.G., was elected Vice 
Chairman of the D.A.G. 

3. His Excellency Mr. Hayato Ikeda, Prime 
Minister of Japan, addressed the first session of 
the Meeting and extended a welcome to the dele- 
gates and observers. He emphasised the signifi- 
cance of economic and technical aid to less de- 
veloped countries in the present-day world but, at 
the same time, he called for serious consideration 
to be given to the problem of markets for the 
primary commodities and manufactured goods 
produced in developing countries. In accordance 
with the procedure adopted at previous D.A.G. 
meetings, Japan, as host government, gave a full 
account of the nation’s aid programmes and poli- 
cies. Other Members of the Group as well as the 
international financial institutions made state- 
ments on recent developments in their aid activi- 
ties and policies. 

4. The Meeting discussed incentives to private 
capital investment in developing countries on the 
basis of a report by the D.A.G. Working Party. 
There was general recognition of the contribution 
which private capital can make to economic de- 
velopment in the less developed countries. It was 
agreed that the problem of incentives to private 
investment in developing countries should be re- 
garded as a continuing part of the work of the 


* For texts of a communique and resolutions, see BULLE- 
Tin of Apr. 17, 1961, p. 553; for texts of communiques of 
previous meetings, see ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577, and 
Oct. 24, 1960, p. 645. 
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D.A.G. and that it was necessary to study the 
questions involved, in particular the desirability 
and possibility of fiscal incentives being given for 
private investment in developing countries. The 
Group agreed to ask the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to prepare a 
study on possible multilateral investment guaran- 
tee systems. In this connection, the relevance of 
the work currently undertaken in the O.E.E.C. 
[Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion] on the elaboration of an investment protec- 
tion agreement was stressed. 

5. It was also recognised that public investment 
must play a major role in accelerating growth in 
less developed countries. 

6. It was reported that all D.A.G. Member Gov- 
ernments had now accepted the recommendations 
which had been made in the Resolution on the 
Common Aid Effort adopted at the Fourth Meet- 
ing of the D.A.G. in London on March 29, 1961. 
D.A.G. Member Governments have now agreed 
that they should make it their common objective 
to secure an expansion of the aggregate volume of 
resources made available to the less developed 
countries and to improve their effectiveness, and 
that a study should be made of the principles on 
which governments might most equitably deter- 
mine their respective contribution to the common 
aid effort having regard to the circumstances of 
each country including its economic capacity and 
all other relevant factors. 

7. The Group discussed other suggestions for 
implementing the Resolution on the Common Aid 
Effort including the question of equitable sharing 
of the aid effort. It was agreed to establish a 
Working Group on the Common Aid Effort which 
will be presided over by the Chairman of D.A.G. 
The Working Group has been instructed to pre- 
pare recommendations for the consideration of the 
Development Assistance Group on (i) the periodic 
or other types of reviews by the D.A.G. of the 
amount and nature of the aid extended to the less 
developed countries by each D.A.G. country; (ii) 
the procedures, documentation and methods for 
any such reviews; and (iii) the principles to be 
used to guide the discussion of each country’s 
contribution to the common aid effort. In formu- 
lating these principles, the point of departure 
should be the Resolution on the Common Aid 
Effort. 

8. Moreover the Group discussed ways in which 
the common aid effort might be better coordinated 
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taking into account the successful consortia ar- 
rangements made by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for financing 
economic development programmes and large indi- 
vidual projects in various countries. The meeting 
agreed that consortia were a useful technique for 
providing aid, that D.A.G. could play a useful role 
in connection with them and that a pragmatic 
approach should be adopted. Provision should be 
made for the closest possible cooperation with the 
I.B.R.D. and, where appropriate, with the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

9. The Group discussed a proposal to set up an 
O.E.C.D. Development Centre and reached agree- 
ment, in principle, on its usefulness. Among the 
main purposes of the Centre would be the stimu- 
lation of the flow of ideas, exchange of informa- 
tion and contacts between industrialised and less 
developed countries. It was considered that fur- 
ther clarification of the precise nature of such an 
institution and its relations with other institutions 
working in this field would be required. 

10. The D.A.G. considered the report of the 
Chairman of the Working Group on technical 
cooperation. The report stressed, in particular, 
the problems of education and training as releted 
to economic development, and the worldwide 
shortage of experts in various fields. The urgency 
of the need for coordinating technical assistance 
policies in view of the large number of countries 
and agencies involved was underlined. The need 
for regular and comparable information was also 
emphasised. The Group noted the report and the 
work programme proposed by the Working 
Group. 

11. It is recalled that when the O.E.C.D. comes 
into operation, the Development Assistance Group 
will be transformed into the Development Assist- 
ance Committee of that Organisation and, there- 
fore, will normally hold its meetings in Paris. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, ist Session 


International Development and Security. Hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on S. 1983. 
Part 2. May 31-—June 27, 1961. 630 pp. 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. Report of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on S. 1983. S. Rept. 612. 
July 24,1961. 125 pp. 

Mexican Farm Labor Program. Report, together with 
supplemental views, to accompany H.R. 2010. S. Rept. 
619. July 25,1961. 14pp. 
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Department Seeks House Support 
for 1954 Oil Pollution Convention 


Statement by Ernest A. Lister? 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Ernest A. Lister, 
and I am Deputy Director of the Department of 
State’s Office of Transport and Communications. 
I am glad to have the opportunity to appear in 
support of the bill H.R. 8152, “To implement the 
provisions of the International Convention for the 
Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954.” 

When that convention with certain reservations 
and recommendations? was submitted to the 
Senate for advice and consent to ratification, it was 
explained that implementing legislation will be 
necessary with respect to certain provisions of the 
convention before the United States instrument of 
acceptance of the convention would be deposited. 
Without such implementing legislation the United 
States would be unable to discharge certain obli- 
gations which the convention requires all the con- 
tracting parties to assume. 

Briefly, the United States, by adopting H.R. 
8152, would extend its present prohibition against 
discharging oily wastes in territorial waters so 
that it would apply to the discharge by American 
ships of such wastes in any of the zones prohibited 
by the convention, including 50 miles around our 
own coasts. It would require American ships to 
carry, and keep posted, oil record books showing 
where oil and oily wastes are discharged and 
would provide for inspection of those books and 
of the books of foreign ships whose governments 
are also parties, when the ships are within our 
jurisdiction. 

The executive submission of the draft bill con- 
tained descriptions of the prohibited zones and 
contents of the oil record book in attached sched- 
ules. The submission followed the form of previ- 
ous submissions of other legislation which is not 
now appropriate. Consequently, H.R. 8152 does 
not contain descriptions of the zones and record 
books. It is believed this material should be a 
part of the enactment, and the descriptions have 
been revised for insertion as new sections 12 and 


*Made before the Coast Guard Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on 
July 20 (press release 513). Mr. Lister is Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Transport and Communications. 

?'S. Ex. C, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
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13 of the bill. Copies of the new sections have 
been made available for distribution to the com- 
mittee. With this insertion, sections 12, 13, 14, 
and 15 of the bill as now printed would be renum- 
bered as 14, 15, 16, and 17, respectively. Insertion 
of the new material also necessitates striking the 
words “the schedule to” in line 21, page 2, and 
inserting the words “Section 12 of,” and striking 
the words “the schedule to” in line 7, page 7, and 
insertion of “Section 13 of.” 

H.R. 8152 provides for penalties which would 
be applicable in the case of violation of prohibited 
zones by American ships, since under the conven- 
tion each government penalizes its own ships 
through its own courts when such violations have 
been established. Other provisions are adminis- 
trative and enforcing in nature. 

In view of the fine voluntary action already 
taken by the American shipping industry, the 
Department does not believe the legislation pro- 
posed by H.R. 8152 will place any significant ad- 
ditional burden on the American shipowner. 
With respect to observance by American ships of 
the zones prohibited by the convention, the 
various American steamship associations in 1954 
issued a combined bulletin calling upon American 
ships to observe, when in zones where discharge 
of oil is prohibited by the convention, the same 
antipollution measures which they were already 
applying with a good measure of success in 
American waters. The industry authorized the 
chairman of the United States delegation to an- 
nounce at the 1954 conference * that the American 
industry would so cooperate. It is pertinent, and 
most praiseworthy, that in the 7 years since the 
announcement was made, there has been no com- 
plaint by any foreign government that any Amer- 
ican ship has violated this pledge. Furthermore, 
the American industry has voluntarily agreed to 
employ good housekeeping practices in waters to 
which the 1954 convention has not extended. 
Upon hearing that oil off Newfoundland was kill- 
ing the birds on which the Eskimos and Indians 
depended for food, the American industry agreed 
to observe care at least 300 miles off the coasts. 

The parties to the 1954 convention now num- 
ber 13, the Government of Poland having de- 
posited its acceptance February 28, 1961, effective 


*For an article by Rear Adm. H. C. Shepheard on the 
1954 conference, together with the text of a special 
bulletin issued by the American steamship associations, 
see BULLETIN of Aug. 30, 1954, p. 311. 
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May 28, 1961. At a recent meeting of a working 
group of experts, held in London last month, the 
Italian representative announced that Italy had 
adopted implementing legislation and that its ac- 
ceptance of the 1954 convention would be de- 
posited within a few days. It is generally 
believed by the foreign governments most active 
in trying to solve the pollution problem that delay 
by the United States in becoming a party to the 
1954 convention has been largely responsible for 
the convention’s failure to receive general 
acceptance. 

The Secretary-General of IMCO [Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization] 
announced on March 5, 1961, that it is proposed 
to hold a conference from March 28 to April 12, 
1962, on the prevention of pollution of the sea by 
oil. The announced purposes of this conference 
will be to review (i) the present situation in re- 
gard to oil pollution of the sea; (ii) the working 
of the International Convention for the Preven- 
tion of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954; (iii) any 
amendments to the provisions of the 1954 conven- 
tion proposed by governments; and (iv) the 
practicability of securing complete avoidance of 
the discharge of persistent oils into the sea. 

The United States not only has certain reserva- 
tions to the 1954 convention but is developing 
through working groups consisting of representa- 
tives of Government departments, the shipping 
industry, and the conservation societies, working 
under the auspices of the U.S. National Com- 
mittee, of which Admiral A. C. Richmond, Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Coast Guard, is chairman, a 
considerable number of constructive proposals 
which, if adopted, would substantially rewrite the 
1954 convention and make it a more effective 
document. However, as the Department has 
stated, and as the Senate’s Foreign Relations 
Committee has noted in its Executive Report 
No. 6 of June 2, 1960, as long as the United States 
remains outside the convention it has little or no 
opportunity to improve the convention by amend- 
ments. Because the forthcoming conference will 
offer the only opportunity for possibly several 
years to make the changes desired, it is hoped that 
acceptance of the 1954 convention can soon be 


“For a statement by Abram Chayes, Legal Adviser, 
made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
Apr. 25, see ibid., May 22, 1961, p. 776. 
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deposited by the United States. By completing 
the ratification the United States would be in a 
much stronger position to obtain acceptance of its 
recommended changes in the convention. Any 
rewrite of the 1954 convention presumably could 
not enter into force in less than 2 years in view of 
the time needed for ratification by the requisite 
number of governments. By ratifying the 1954 
convention now the United States would be a full 
participating member in the antipollution effort 
during the period while the 1962 convention is 
being brought into force. The Department be- 
lieves that United States membership would in- 
fluence a number of countries, other than those 
which have participated in the international pro- 
gram, to accept the 1962 convention. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Diplomatic Relations 


Vienna convention on diplomatic relations. Done at 
Vienna April 18, 1961. Open for signature at Vienna 
until October 31, 1961, and at United Nations Head- 
quarters, New York, until March 31, 1962. Enters into 
force on the 30th day following the date of deposit 
of the 22d instrument of ratification or accession. 
Signatures: Albania, Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Bul- 

garia, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Congo (Léopoldville), Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Ghana, Guatemala, The Holy See, Hungary, 
Ireland, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Liechtenstein, 
Mexico, Norway, Panama, Poland, Rumania, Sene- 
gal, Sweden, Switzerland, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela (with a reservation), Yugoslavia, 
April 18, 1961; Iran, May 27, 1961; United States, 
June 29, 1961. 

Optional protocol to the Vienna convention on diplomatic 
relations concerning the compulsory settlement of dis- 
putes. Done at Vienna April 18, 1961. Open for signa- 
ture at Vienna until October 31, 1961, and at United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, until March 31, 1962. 
Enters into force on the same day as the convention or 
on the 30th day following the date of deposit of the sec- 
ond instrument of ratification or accession to the proto- 
col, whichever day is the later. 

Signatures: Austria, China, Colombia, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Federal Republic of Germany, Ghana, Ireland, 
Israel, Lebanon, Liechtenstein, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, April 18, 1961; Iran, May 27, 
1961; United States, June 29, 1961. 


Narcotics 


Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs 

’ concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1548), as 
amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Paris 
November 19, 1948. Entered into force December 1, 
1949. TIAS 2308. 

Acceptance deposited: Cuba, June 30, 1961. 
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Postal Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 
Adherence deposited: Nigeria, July 10, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Denmark 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol thereto. Signed at Copenhagen October 1, 1951. 
Entered into force July 30, 1961. 

Proclaimed by President of the United States: July 14, 
1961. 


Germany 


Second agreement regarding certain matters arising from 
validation of German dollar bonds. Signed at Bonn 
August 16, 1960. Entered into force June 30, 1961. 
Proclaimed by President of the United States: July 7, 

1961. 


Thailand 


Agreement amending the agreement of July 1, 1950, as 
amended (TIAS 2095, 2809, 3277, 3740, 4116, and 4414), 
for financing certain educational exchange programs, 
with related notes of November 16 and 29 and Decem- 
ber 1 and 23, 1960. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Bangkok July 20 and December 23, 1960. Entered into 
force December 23, 1960. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement on the setting up of a missile defense alarm 
system station in the United Kingdom, with memoran- 
dum. Effected by exchange of notes at London July 18, 
1961. Entered into force July 18, 1961. 


Viet-Nam 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Saigon July 14, 
1961. Entered into force July 14, 1961. 
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Appointments 


Salvatore A. Bontempo as Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, effective July 17. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
503 dated July 17.) 


Designations 


Albert L. Boucher as Economic Adviser to the Supreme 
Council for National Reconstruction of the Republic of 
Korea. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 523 dated July 21.) 

James S. Killen as Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
Korea. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 516 dated July 20.) 
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Argentina. Special Argentine Mission Concludes 
Talks on Trade and a — of joint 
communique) one ‘ P 


Brazil. Wrazilian-U.S. bevels in Defense of 
Freedom (Berle) . ee ee 


Civil Defense 

The Berlin Crisis (Kennedy) . 

President Asks Congress To Increase 1962 Budget 
for Military and Civil-Defense Programs 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy .. 

Department Seeks "House Support for 1954 Oil Pol- 
lution Convention (Lister) . 

President Asks Congress To Increase 1962 Budget 
for Military and Civil-Defense Programs 


Cuba. Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of 
July 27. Siete eae we oe + x fw 


Department and Foreign Service 
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Economic Affairs 

American Foreign Economic Policy Today (Ball) 

Department Seeks House Support for 1954 Oil Pol- 
lution Convention (Lister) 

Development Assistance Group Concludes Fifth 
Meeting . 

Special Argentine Mission “Concludes Talks ‘on 
Trade and Development (text of — com- 
munique) a, eae ee fa 


Germany 

The Berlin Crisis (Kennedy) . 

Secretary Rusk Interviewed on “Rditor’s. Choice” 
Program (Rusk, Scali) . ar 

Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of J uly 27 


International Organizations and Conferences. De- 
velopment Assistance — Concludes Fifth 
Meeting. ... . ° ies 


Japan. American Forelgn ene Polley Today 
(Ball) 


Korea 

Boucher designated Economic Adviser to eaten 
Council for National Reconstruction . 

Killen designated USOM Director : 

Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of J uly 27 


Military Affairs 

The Berlin Crisis (Kennedy) . 

Brazilian-U.S. Partnership in Defense of Freedom 
(Berle) eis 

President Asks Congress To ‘Increase 1962 Budeet 
for Military and Civil-Defense Programs 


Mutual Security 

AID and Action (Cleveland). . . 

Killen designated USOM Director, Korea ‘ 

Limitation Removed on Use of Food for Economic 
Development . 

Secretary Rusk’s News Conference of J uly 27 oe 

Special Argentine Mission Concludes Talks on Trade 
and Development (text of joint communique) 

U.S. Intends To Aid Tanganyika in 3-Year ee 
ment Plan (text of joint communique) 


Presidential Documents 

The Berlin Crisis. .. 3 

Communication Satellite Policy ‘ 

President Asks Congress To Increase 1962 Budget 
for Military and Civil-Defense Programs . 

U.S. Intends To Aid ee in 3-Year Develop- 
ment Plan . ‘ 


Index 


Vol. XLV, No. 


Science. Communication Satellite Policy (Ken- 
nedy) a eve apy ee se ne 


Tanganyika. U.S. Intends To Aid Tanganyika in 
8-Year Development Plan (text of joint com- 
munique) ne ene. eee ee 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 24-30 


514, and 519 of July 20 and 522 of July 21. 
Date Subject 
7/24 Rusk: interview on ABC-TV. 


conferences. 


America. 


en’s Clubs (excerpts). 


zine. 
7/26 Cultural exchange with U.S.S.R. 


ment. 


Minister. 
7533 647/26 
7/27 Dean: nuclear test ban talks. 
535 7/27 Rusk : news conference. 

7536 7/28 
Exchange: A Work for Many 

Hands.” 
{537 7/28 
President (rewrite). 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which were issued prior to July 24 are Nos. 513, 


7/24 U.S. participation in international 
7/24 Stevenson: report on trip to South 


7/24 Coombs: National Federation of 
Business and Professional Wom- 


7/25 Blumenthal: legislation on lead and 


7/26 International cotton textile agree- 
7/26 Itinerary for visit of Nigerian Prime 
Hijacked Eastern Air Lines plane. 


Coombs: “International Educational 


Itinerary for visit of Chinese Vice 
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eDISARMAMENT AT A GLANCE 


This 26-page pamphlet, first published in July 1960, has been 
brought up to date as of May 1961. It reviews the background and 
gives the changes or modifications that have been made in the posi- 
tions of the United States, the Allied powers, and the Soviet bloc on 


Department various aspects of the problem of arms limitation and control. 


Publication No. 7058 20 cents 


of eYOUR DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The history, organization, and functions of the Department are 
described in this recently revised 16-page illustrated pamphlet. 


Publication No. 7168 15 cents 


eHOW FOREIGN POLICY IS MADE 


The latest edition of the popular Department of State pamphlet 
which describes the processes involved in the making of United States 
foreign policy. 


Publication No. 7179 
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